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Plan Now For Better 


Not much is going on out in 
the fields this time of the year, 
but this still is a busy time for 
most farmers. It is the season for 
planning, when you decide what 
crops to plant, and what methods 
to follow the coming season. 


Here’s a friendly suggestion: 
Be sure to include soil testing in 
those plans. The time necessary to 
take soil samples and have them 
tested are about the best invest- 
ment any farmer can make. 


Many farmers have their soil 
tested. Being a reader of Farmer’s 
Digest, you probably are one of 
them. They know exactly how 
much fertilizer to add for most 
efficient production of the crops 
they grow. But many farmers still 





Crops Next Summer 


fertilize by rule of thumb or by 
habit. Some may apply the kind 
and amount of fertilizer their 
land needs. But many others miss 
the mark, apply too little, too 
much, or the wrong kind. 


Soil testing will pay big divi- 
dends. The grower who applies 
too little fertilizer, the common- 
est error of all, is missing an op- 
portunity to get a big increase in 
yields. The grower who applies 
the wrong kind or too much ferti- 
lizer is wasting money or even 
damaging his crop. 

Soil testing will remove all 
doubt. If you don’t now test your 
soil, talk to your County Agent 
or Vo-Ag Instructor. They will 
help you. 
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The Facts 
On Charolaise 
Cattle 


Big illustrated booklet shows 
how you can add better breeding 
to your herd and insure bigger 
profits! Hybrid calves from your 
cows by CHAROLAISE bulls will 
weigh 10 pounds more at weaning 
— 200 more as yearlings! Write 
today for free illustrated booklet 
and complete information on sen- 
sibly priced papered Charolaise! 
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What's Ahead For ‘él 





The price for hogs looks good, beef and poul- 

try prices are expected to go down, and the 
= dairy situation hinges on several factors. This 
article gives full details on pricing and costs 
that are expected ... 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Claude W. Gifford, Economics Editor 


= prospects for making 
money in 1961 probably 
won’t change much from this 
year. 

Some commodities and some 
farmers will have it easier, and 
some will find it tougher. But, 
over-all, national farm income in 
1961 is expected to run about 
like it did this year. 

That’s the way USDA econo- 
mists see it as of now. 

As farm people close the books 
on 1960 they'll total up about 
$20.6 billion net income from all 
sources. It was $20.4 billion last 
year. 

Realized net income from 


farming alone in 1960 will come 
to $11.3 billion—the same as last 
year. 

Because fewer farmers will be 
cutting up the income pie this 
year, families will average slightly 
higher incomes than a year ago. 
This won’t be true of every fam- 
ily, but it’s the over-all picture 
(see table for average net income 
per farm unit). 

The year turned out somewhat 
better than forecasters expected 
earlier. A year ago, USDA econo- 
mists were predicting a 1960 
drop in realized net income from 
farming alone of about $800 mil- 
lion. But the 3% increase in vol- 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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ume offset the 2% drop in aver- 

age farm prices, as farm produc- 

tion expenses held about even. 
What fooled the experts? 


@ Hogs, for one thing, which 
have had a better year than pre- 
dicted last fall. Just at this time 
a year ago, hog raisers suddenly 
dumped a large number of sows 
on the market and cut back 
sharply on their spring pig crop. 


@ High, over-all crop produc- 
tion, especially in wheat and corn. 
Farm output will set an all-time 
record in 1960—up about 3% 
from last year, and 30% above 
the 1947-49 average. 


@ Record exports that rang up 
a $4.5-billion total in the fiscal 
year ending last June 30, and 
which promise to go even higher 
in the current year. 


@ A better year for vegetables 
than expected—12% more gross 
cash in the first nine months of 
1960 than in the same period last 
year. 


@ Dairy, eggs, broilers and to- 
bacco also did better than in 
1959. 

As expected, beef cattle ran in- 
to trouble, in fact, lost more 
ground than any major commo- 
dity. Cash receipts for cattle and 
calves were off $458 million for 
the first nine months. 


These crops showed less cash 
income than the year before: Cot- 
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ton, barley, sorghum, flaxseed, 
onions and citrus. 

How does 1961 look for farm- 
ers? 

1. Demand will be good, gov- 
ernment economists predict. Con- 
sumers in the U. S. have some 
5% more income to spend this 
year. High industrial production 
and turn-over in the economy is 
the best floor possible under farm- 
ing. 

Exports should hold fairly 
steady. (They account for at least 
10% of farmers’ cash receipts. ) 

2. We’ll have still more to sell 
in 1961—unless weather or strict- 
er government production con- 
trols intervene. 

3. Prices on most crops should 
continue fairly stable. Beef cattle 





When the temperature reach- 
es 95 degrees, hens consume 
twice as much water as they do 
at 65 degrees. 





and poultry probably will be the 
most important exception as 


prices drop due to heavier num- 
bers. 


Under present law, price sup- 
ports on most major products will 
hold at about present levels—or 
go up if there’s a change in gov- 
ernment philosophy. 

4. What happens to farm costs 
depends on how we contain in- 
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flation. Taxes probably will go up 
some. 

What this adds up to is not 
much change one way or the 
other. That’s been the story most 
of the time since 1954. Notice in 
the table the remarkably small 
difference in net income to farm 
people from all sources in six out 
of the last seven years. 

Gross income from farming 
alone has climbed 11%, but pro- 
duction expenditures have climb- 
ed right with it. 

Now for a look at 1961 pros- 
pects for these farm products: 
Hogs 

Supplies: Slaughter in the first 
half of 1961 will be smaller than 
in 1960, is likely to run higher 
the second half. Total pork sup- 
plies for ’61 will exceed ’60. 

Price outlook: Prices for the 
first half of 1961 will be better 
than in the first half of ’60, lower 
in the second half if that larger 
spring crop materializes. Warn- 
ing: 1961 might be a bad hog 
year. A large increase in hog 
numbers would run smack into 
larger supplies of beef. 


What to do: Don’t jump’ into: 


hogs now. Push for fast gains on 
your spring pigs, get them sold be- 
fore prices lag. You should be 
able to make money on feeder 
pigs that get to market by June. ~ 
Beef Cattle ; 


Supplies: Expect more slaugh- 
ter than in 1960, especially in . 
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non-fed cattle. Beef supplies per 
person will go up four pounds 
from this year’s record high of 
85.8 pounds. Cattle numbers will 
hit a record high Jan. 1—up 3% 
million from Jan. 1, 1960. 

Price outlook: 1961 prices are 
expected to average $2 per cwt. 
below this year’s levels (about 
the extent of the 1960 drop from 
"59 levels). 

The lower grades of cattle will 
be hit hardest; and the downtrend 
is likely to be greatest in the last 
half of 1961. 

Be prepared for rough sailing 
in 1962. If cattle numbers con- 
tinue to climb and the next hog 
cycle peaks out in ’62, meat sup- 


plies will hit a new high. In 1956 





Faria records can point the 
way to profits. 





when meat supplies were at 166.7 
pounds per person, cattle aver- 
aged $14.90 for the year and hogs 
averaged $14.40. 

What to do: Hustle fed cattle 
along to get them on early mar- 
kets in 1961. 


‘Dairy 


Supplies: Supplies of milk pro- 
ducts will hit a new record high 
in 1961—but the production per 
person will be a record low of 
less than 700 pounds. 

‘Price outlook: Dairymen will 
collect a record amount of gross 
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cash in 1961. Prices will average 
higher than a year ago through 
March. What happens then will 
be influenced by the new level of 
price supports we get April 1. 

What to do: Cull out cows that 
won't pay their way at lower milk 
prices. Buy up feed supplies now. 
Poultry and Eggs 

Supplies are headed up, due to 
higher prices in 1960. You: can 
expect more eggs in the last half 
of 1961. Since Sept. 1, 15% more 
broilers have been hatched, and 
pullet chicks sold for broiler 
breeder flocks have increased 
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26% in the last five months. 

The turkey hatch is up about 
30% from a year ago. 

Price outlook: Through the 
first quarter, eggs should be high- 
er than in 1960. After that, the 
prospect of bigger supplies will 
begin to drag down prices. Tur- 
key prices are likely to run no- 
ticeably lower throughout ’61. 

What to do: Get laying chicks 
early to get more eggs on the 
market before prices reach their 
low point. Run fewer broilers 
through the first part of 61. Ease 
off on heavy turkeys. 





INCOME OF FARM PEOPLE FROM ALL SOURCES (in billions) 

















Gross Net Average 

income Farm income net per 

from production from farm unit 

Year farming expenditures farming (dollars) 
1954 $34.4 $21.7 $12.7 $3,893 
1955 33.6 21.9 11.8 3,893 
1956 34.2 22.6 11.6 4,037 
1957 35.2 23.4 11.8 4,089 
1958 39.3 25.2 14.0 4,676 
1959 38.0 26.2 11.8 4,396 
*1960 38.1 26.2 11.9 4,578 


*Farm Journal estimates based on 4.5-million farms under the old census defi- 
nition. 





Night Lights For Pigs 


Swine growers are borrowing an idea from poultry growers who 
have been putting lights in their poultry houses to encourage chickens 
to stay awake longer and eat more. All-night lights over hog feeding 
and watering areas can pay good dividends. Especially during hot 
summer weather, hogs eat and drink more under lights during the cool 
night hours. There is less crowding and less likelihood of the animals 
injuring one another. Extension specialists point out that hogs have 
comparatively small stomachs and need to eat and drink more fre- 
quently than other livestock. —Louisiana Farm and.Home News - 








Yardstick For Dairy Management 
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. N extra pound of nutrient 
per day in a dairy cow’s 
feed adds about 12 pounds of 
butterfat to her yearly record. 
@ Each month between calving 
periods increases a cow’s produc- 
tion by about 20 pounds of fat for 
the milking year. Each week in 
the previous dry period boosts fat 
production by almost 2 pounds 
for the year. 


@ Given a 4 point range (from 
poor to excellent) for feeding 
practices, you can boost your 
herd’s average production by 
around 25 pounds of fat per year 
each step you go up. 
@ Improve your milking prac- 
tices by 1 point (assuming there 
are 4 steps between poor and ex- 
cellent) and you step up the fat 
per cow per year by 33 pounds. 
@.The mature equivalence stan- 
dards now used in sire testing do 
a good job in adjusting age dif- 
ferences among milking cows and 
heifers. 

These are the things University 
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Dairy research men announce an index to 
measure effects of feeding, milking, and 
management on production .. . 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist 


of Wisconsin dairy research 
men have found after analyzing 
more than a thousand Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association records 
in 43 Wisconsin Holstein herds. 
They’re trying to take the 
guesswork out of selecting high 
producing Holsteins for breeding 
work. They want to pin down 
the effects of environment on 
milk production—the amount 
and quality of feed, size of herd, 
animal’s age, length of dry period, 
length of calving interval and 
other such management factors. 


Figures Show Strong Trend 

The figures in this form aren’t 
final yet, says the Wisconsin re- 
search team of E. L. Corley, E. 
E. Heizer, C. E. Kraemer, A. G. 
Sendelbach, E. E. Starkey and C. 
E, Nichols.: The exact figures may 
change somewhat as. they--run 
more herd records through the 
University’s electronic calcylating 
machines. But they certainly point 
to a strong trend. 

The main purpose behind the 
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research, which will cover several 
years, is to get more exact “cor- 
rection factors.” By adding or 
subtracting the correction factor 
figures you can get a more accur- 
ate measure of the true breeding 
worth of cows of different ages, 
and under different management. 
Cows in different herds could be 
compared. This could take much 
of the guesswork out of proving 
bulls by the records of their 
daughters. 

When you’re out looking for a 
cow or bull for breeding, you’d 
like to know their true inherited 
capacity for production. We al- 
ready have figures to standardize 
records to twice daily, 305-day 
milking at a mature equivalent 
production. Every dairyman 
knows a well fed cow gives more 
milk than one poorly fed. But we 
have never been able to translate 
this to an exact figure. We didn’t 
know how much to add or sub- 
tract to compare one cow’s in- 
herited capacity with another. We 
haven’t had a measuring stick to 
take into account these factors, 
such as feeding or care that in- 
fluence production. 


Can Level Out Differences 

If all records were made in the 
same herd, under the same feed- 
ing and care, then you could com- 
pare accurately the record of one 
cow with another. Denmark has 
turned to such a method for test- 
ing its bulls. Similar set-ups are 
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underway in this country. But 
then the number of daughters you 
can test in such controlled herds 
are limited. And this in turn lim- 
its the number of bulls that can 
be tested. 

Once the Wisconsin research 
team comes up with the figures, 
it'll be fairly simple to level out 
most of the environmental dif- 
ferences between cows in differ- 
ent herds. By subtracting and 
adding the right figure we’ll be 
able to come out with fairly near 
the cow’s true inherited milk pro- 
duction capacity. 

The research is designed pri- 
marily for getting more accurate 
sire indexes on the production of 





A land economist and market 
analyst predicts that high peaks 
and sharp drops in urban land 
values are a thing of the past, 
due to the Nation's growing 
economy and its many Legisla- 
tive safe-guards. Farm Facts 





their daughters and getting com- 
parable figures for inherited pro- 
duction in different herds. But 
they also have real meaning to 
practical dairymen. 

1. If you’re underfeeding your 
cows by only 1 pound of total di- 
gestible nutrients daily you’re los- 
ing around 12 pounds of fat per 
cow per year on the average. 
That means if you have a 20-cow 
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herd you’re losing 240 pounds of 
fat each year. 

Feed each cow according to 
her production. That way you'll 
cash in on her inherited produc- 
tion. 

2. How you feed is more im- 
portant than how much you feed 
within reason. Cows in herds with 
excellent feeding practices can be 
expected to produce some 75 
pounds more fat during the year 
on the average than if you use 
poor feeding practices. For a 20- 
cow herd that’s 1,500 pounds of 
extra fat per year. 


This doesn’t add much to your 
cost. It’s mostly a matter of feed- 
ing regularly and having feed 
available to the entire herd—heif- 
ers and dry cows as well as the 
milkers. 


3. The difference between poor 
and excellent milking practices 
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should give you around 100 
pounds fat per cow boost per 
year. This amounts to 2,000 
pounds in a 20-cow herd. 


It’s a matter of paying strict 
attention to line vacuum, milking 
machine time, udder stimulation, 
sanitation and mastitis control. 


4. A 13-month interval between 
calves will step up the fat pro- 
duction on the average by around 
60 pounds over a cow with a 10- 
month calving interval. 


Don’t look on days of the dry 
period as a total milk production 
loss. Cows getting 8 weeks rest 
will average around 10 pounds 
more fat during the next milking 
year than those that have only a 
3 weeks dry period. Taken to- 
gether these two will give you 
1,500 pounds more fat per year 
in a 20-cow herd. 








Cattle In ‘él 
Cattle slaughter will increase further in 1961, supply possibly 4 
lbs. more beef per person than in 1960, says USDA. The department 
expects cattle prices to average below 1960 which averaged $2 per cwt. 
below 1959. USDA says the size of cattle herds means that beef pro- 
duction and consumption the next few years will set new records. 





Food In ‘él 
Food supplies will be enough larger next year to about match 
the increase in population. Consumer demand for food is expected to 
continue strong during the next year because the flow of income to 
consumers will remain at high levels. Consumption of food per person 


is expected to be about the same as this year. Average retail food 
prices also will be about the same. 








It Pays To Study Cattle Cycles 


Authorities say past experiences can 
answer questions about the future of the 
cattle business . . . 






Condensed from 
Western Livestock Journal 


W. Y. Fowler, 


New Mexico Extension Economist 


HE cattle cycle is the most 
interesting of all production 
cycles. Too, it is the one cycle of 
most importance to all farmers 
and ranchers in the United States. 
Each cattle cycle is different— 
and each “up and down” of each 
cattle cycle varies in length and 
importance. 

But observations on “a” cattle 
cycle are useful in demonstrating 
effects of several important prin- 
ciples: 

... There is an important time 
lag between increased prices and 
an increased calf crop. 

... The “supply” deficit which 
brought the improvement in price 
is further aggravated by attempts 
to increase supply. Retention of 
heifers for expansion further re- 
duces supply and increases price. 

... The resulting “over-supply” 
in the calf crop is magnified by 
two actions: 

(1) Selling heifers that would 
have been retained during the 


expansion period. 

(2) Further selling of heifers 
and cows to decrease cattle pro- 
duction. 

Results 

The net results of these are that 
we have: 

(1) A cyclical result that takes 
quite a few years. 

(2) A “normal” tendency to 
over-expansion during the ex- 
pansion period and over-reduc- 
tion during the cut-back period. 

Now let’s look at what has ac- 
tually happened to the cattle 
business over a period of time as 
a result of these cycles. 

Cattle Cycles: Price and Supply 

(First figure, Peaks in Real 
price; second, Peaks in Numbers; 
third, Lag). 


1899 1903 4 years 
1915 1920 5 years 
1929 1934 5 years 
1940 1944 5 years 
1952 1956 4 years 


Expansion of cow numbers gen- 


Reprinted by permission from 


Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, 





Los Angeles 58, California 
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erally is for seven years, liquida- 
tion for about the same. Increase 
in price is for five to six years, 
decline in price for eight years. 
(First, figure, Price % of Nor- 
mal; second, Supply % of Nor- 


mal). 
Peak 133 122 
Low 76 80 


The 1952-53 collapse in prices 
is unequalled in history. It was a 
first-year decline of 20%. Pre- 
viously it had taken four years 
for the price to break that much. 
The 2-year drop in cattle num- 
bers in the current cattle cycle 1s 
the shortest on record. 


Anticipated Peak 

A peak in numbers in the pres- 
ent cycle is expected sometime 
around 1963. A low estimate is 
for 110 million cattle and calves. 
This would yield an average per 
capita. consumption for beef of 
90 Ib. per person. This is 44/2 lb. 
more than the 1956 record. 

A higher estimate calls for 115 
million head. This more rapid 
rate would lift consumption to 
941% lb. per person. Indications 
to date are that, when beef con- 
sumption goes over 80 lb., con- 
siderably lower prices are requir- 
ed to move the product into con- 
sumption. Thus a figure in the 
90s would unquestionably result 
in a demoralized market for cat- 
tle. 

There also are some interesting 
sidelights on the present cycle 
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which the rancher should bear in 
mind as he makes his decisions 
this fall. 

Slaughter cattle prices have 
been declining since April of this 
year. The price decline is a result 
of both the normal fall in prices 
at this time of year and the in- 
creased number of cattle on feed. 
The prices of slaughter cattle are 
averaging about $2 to $3 below 
those of a year ago (October, 
1960). 

Grade Spread 

The price spread between 
grades of slaughter cattle has in- 
creased. The price spread between 





An Oregon study indicates 
that iodine prevents enlarge- 
ment of thyroid glands and 


“water on the brain" in calves. 





prime and choice is about $3 to 
$3.25 compared with $2.50 to $3 
spread a year ago. The spread 
between choice and good is about 
$2 whereas a year ago it was 
around $1.40. The spread be- 
tween good and standard has in- 
creased more than the higher 
grades and is from $3 to $3.50, 
while a year ago it ranged from 
$1.80 to $2.20. Whenever the 
number of cattle increases, the 
spread between slaughter grades 
widens. We are in the stage of 
the cattle cycle when cow num- 
bers are increasing so it is expect- 
ed prices between grades will wid- 
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en and they should continue to 
do so. 

Chances are fairly good for 
slaughter cattle markets to streng- 
then somewhat during the sum- 
mer and fall. If this happens, it 
will give firmness to the feeder 
cattle market, too. 

Later Declines 

But later in the year, seasonal 
and cyclical weaknesses are likely 
to dominate the cattle business. 
The best prices of the current cy- 
cle are probably already past and 
the best prices in 1960 are close 
at hand (written in October, 
1960). 

Prospects suggest that earlier 
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and heavier culling of cows would 
pay this year. A 1,000-lb. cow 
loses $10 in value every time the 
price drops a dollar and cow 
prices are several dollars above 
lows of the past cycle. Early mar- 
keting could discourage import- 
ing of beef and would relieve 
supply pressures later in the year. 
Quite likely, any and all cattle 
marketing arrangements negoti- 
ated before October this past fall 
will be more favorable to produc- 
ers than those negotiated later in 
the season. No sharp price breaks 
should come if producers are able 
to avoid abrupt changes in the 
amounts offered on the market. 





Why Develop A Conservation Plan? 


A conservation plan has the following advantages: 


1. It provides an inventory on aerial photos of your soil, water and 


plant resources. 


2. It serves as a blueprint for the most profitable use of your re- 


sources. 


3. It is a guide for improving and maintaining a permanently 


productive soil. 


4. It is a record of your decisions for applying needed conservation 


practice. 


5. It combines your knowledge, experience and desires with the 


skill of technicians. 


6. If effectively applied makes a better place to live. 











If you don’t have a Soil and Water Conservation Plan and your 
farm is in an established Conservation District, you probably can get 
one by phoning your Soil Conservationist. A plan with all the informa- 
tion it contains can be of great value to you. 


—N.A.S.C.D. Newsletter 











You May Be Sharing Your Profits 





AVING the largest number of 

pigs per litter is only the first 

step on the road of greater hog 
profits. 

Sound management techniques 
must be used all along the line 
until hogs are marketed to 
achieve efficient production and 
the highest net profits. 


For many years, agricultural 
groups have issued management 
recommendations. Common to all 
was the lack of uniformity. The 
adoption of the uniform recom- 
mendations by the Nutrition 
Council of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association is the 
result of an intensive study of all 
available research. These recom- 
mendations are based upon the 
carefully considered judgment of 
more than 100 authoritative 
sources, including «he nation’s 
Land Grant Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations. 


Their recommendations are as 
follows: 


Here's a sound management program for 


growing-fattening swine from weaning to 
market... 


J Condensed from American Livestock Journal 


Feeding Management 

1. The number of pigs per lin- 
ear foot of self-feeder space or 
pigs per self-feeder hole should 
be: 

On On 
Dry Lot Pasture 

Weaning to 


PE kes was 4 4-5 
76 Ibs. 
to market .... 3 3-4 


2. The percentage of self-feeder 
space given to protein supplement 
should be: 


On On 
Dry Lot Pasture 
Weaning 
00 79 TE. 000 25% 20-25% 
76 lbs. 
to 125 Ibs. ... 20% 15-20% 
126 Ibs. to 
eee 15% 10-15% 


3. Three self-feeder holes, or 
three linear feet of mineral box 
space, should be allotted for 100 
pigs when salt or a mineral mix- 
ture is fed free-choice. 


Reprinted by permission from American Livestock Journal, Corsicana, Texas 
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4. For hand feeding in troughs, 
or for hand watering, the length 
of the trough per pig should be: 
Weaning to 75 Ibs. .... .75 ft. 
76 Ibs. to 125 Ibs. ......1.00 ft. 
126 Ibs. to market ...... 1.25 ft. 


5. When pigs are confined from 
weaning to market, 15 sq. ft. of 
feeding floor space should be pro- 
vided per pig if the pigs are fed 
from troughs and 10 sq. ft. of 
feeding floor space if fed from 
self-feeders. This is in addition 
to sleeping space. 

6. One automatic watering cup 
should be provided each 20 pigs. 
(An automatic waterer with 2 
openings should be considered 2 
cups. ) 

7. The minimum capacity wat- 
erer for 10 pigs per day should be 





Do dairy cows with high pro- 
duction "burn out" sooner than 
others? Not according to the 
USDA, which reports that high 
producers seem to “outlast” 
low producers. 





25 gallons in the summer time 
and 15 gallons in the winter time. 

8. The drinking water should 
not fall below a temperature of 
35 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit dur- 
ing the winter. 


General Management 
9. The use of sanitary hog wal- 
lows during hot weather is recom- 
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mended. Up to 50 pigs can be 
accommodated per 100 sq. ft. of 
wallow, provided shade or shelter 
is near-by. 

10. The area of shelter provid- 
ed should be: 


Summer Time Winter 


(Shade or Time 
Housing) (Housing) 
Weaning to 
75 lbs. ... 7 sq. ft. 6 sq. ft. 
76 lbs. to 
125 Ibs. .. 9 sq. ft. 8 sq. ft. 
126 lbs. to 
market ..12 sq. ft. 10 sq. ft. 


11. Ringing of pigs is recom- 
mended where rooting becomes a 
problem. 


12. A program of strict sanita- 
tion to prevent infestation is re- 
commended for control of round 
worms in swine. Where such a 
program is not effectively carried 
out, worming of pigs soon after 
weaning, and repeated later if 
needed, is recommended. 


13. Effective mange and lice 
treatment is recommended at 
weaning and whenever needed 
thereafter. 


14. On good legume-grass pas- 
ture allow 20 growing-fattening 
pigs per acre on a full feeding 
program and 10 to 15 per acre 
on a limited-feeding program. 

15. Pigs of widely varying 
weights should not be run togeth- 
er. It is recommended that the 
range in weight should not exceed 
20% above or below the average. 








What's In Store For 







ln. 
we ned... 
* 


AN the sheep industry in- 
crease in efficiency without 
increasing in size? 

S. Kent Christensen, economist 
for the National Association of 
Food Chains, feels it must. He 
made this statement at the Na- 
tional Lamb and Wool Industry 
Conference at Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, in August, 1960. 

“It is my opinion that we must 
map out a program that will re- 
sult in greater efficiency despite 
the relatively small-scale opera- 
tion. It is likewise my opinion, 
and that of numerous others, that 
the long run future of this in- 
dustry lies in well-managed farm 
flocks — farm flocks that are 
small in relation to the large 
range bands that have been pre- 
valent in the past,” Mr. Christen- 
sen said. 

The speaker gave two reasons 
why he thinks the range flocks 
will disappear: 1. Large range 
flocks usually require hired labor. 


A program of greater efficiency must be plan- 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


It is becoming almost impossible 
to hire American laborers who are 
willing to sacrifice many of the 
niceties of our high standard of 
living to herd sheep by themselves 
on the open ranges and undergo 
the hardships of this way of life. 


2. The demand for use of 
public lands for recreational pur- 
poses is putting more and more 
pressure upon the government to 
manage these lands for that use, 
at the same time reducing the use 
of such lands for grazing pur- 
poses. Some important reductions 
have already been made. Statis- 
tics from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture show that in 1944, 
approximately 4.3 million head of 
sheep grazed on national forests. 
In 1957 this number had been 
cut almost in half—to 2.6 million 
head. 


Next, Mr. Christensen feels 
that carcass quality of lambs must 
be improved. This, he feels, 
should begin with the elimination 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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of faulty judging methods on fat 
lambs. at stock shows and fairs. 
He says that ring standards are 
not correlated with the kinds of 
carcasses desired in the slaughter 
animal. 

A study by P. E. Neale of New 
Mexico State University shows 
that lambs weaned at two to 
three months of age can be fin- 
ished with hang-up _ carcasses 





One thing we have to be 
thankful for is that we don't get 
as much government as we pay 
for. 





equally as good as those weaned 
at five to six months of age. By 
weaning early and using controll- 
ed feeding, there is little doubt 
that the type of carcass desired 
by the consumer can be improved. 
This change would eliminate 
several other problems. It would 
allow producers to move lambs 
off pasture earlier, it would save 
labor and feed ordinarily needed 
to run the extra two or three 
months and it would eliminate 
large, oversized lambs which buy- 
ers discount at present. 
Marketing Problems 

Because of the expense involved 
in picking up lambs in the coun- 
try, Mr. Christensen feels it would 
be good to sponsor or encourage 
the selling of lambs through auc- 
tions or through special sales. 
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However, many improvements 
need to be made in the handling 
of lambs at regular auctions, ‘ae 
said. This includes provisions for 
better sorting and grading and 
pooling to permit larger uniform 
lots. 

On the marketing line, the 
American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil feels that the meat people of 
the leading food companies have 
no trouble selling a milk-fat, de- 
sirable carcass quality lamb. They 





Land, labor, machinery and 
equipment, and all farm and 
home improvements as well as 
cost-of-living items are high in 
cost. It takes a lot more money 
now for almost everything on 
the farm. The wise use of credit 
can mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure to 
many farmers. Agricultural Ex- 
tension agents and vocational 
agriculture instructors are ready 
to assist any farmer who has 
problems in this field. 





say that regardless of the effort 
put into promotion, lambs carry- 
ing a high degree of globby fat 
are difficult to sell. 

If the prices of lamb or the 
consumption: of lamb are to be 
increased in this country, lamb 
must be made available in a wider 
number of cities and a greater 
number of stores. A USDA sur- 
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vey indicated that only about one- and foods in this country carry 
third of the stores selling meats lamb. 





High Milk Production Is Not An Accident 


“High milk production is not an accident. It does not just hap- 
pen,” W. L. (Bill) Northern, Extension dairyman at West Virginia 
University, reminds dairymen. 


“A dairyman has to earn it,’ Northern continued. “He must 
follow rigid culling, intelligent feeding, and a planned breeding pro- 
gram.” 


Northern outlined that record keeping is essential for high pro- 
duction. “There is no substitute for intelligent use of records and re- 
search findings. Therefore, the first step in herd improvement is en- 
rollment in a production testing program. The Weigh-a-Day-a-Month, 
or Owner-Sampler, or Dairy Herd Improvement Association plan will 
aid a dairyman in developing a high-producing, profitable dairy herd. 
Your county agricultural agent or vocational agriculture instructor is 
available to help you determine which program meets your needs the 
best.” 


To emphasize how inefficient a poor-producing herd can be, 
Northern cited this point: 


It would take 2% times as much forage to produce 200,000 
pounds of milk with 5,000-pound producers as it would with 14,000- 
pound: producers. A herd of 40 cows, producing at the rate of 5,000 
pounds, is needed to make 200,000 pounds per year, but only 14 cows, 
producing at the rate of 14,000 pounds yearly, would do the job. 
Depreciation, interest, repairs, taxes, insurance, and labor needed to 
maintain a herd of 40 cows will be much higher than for 14 cows. 


“It is more profitable, and requires much less work, to breed good 
cows and to feed and manage them well than to work with cows that 
are not well-bred and which are underfed,” Northern concluded. 


—West Virginia University 





Cost Of Owning And Operating © 
Farm Trucks 






How much does my truck cost to operate? 





Should | trade it in? Should | buy a used truck? 
This article will help answer some questions . . . 


Condensed from Arkansas Farm Research 


Daniel F. Capstick, University of Arkansas 


ARM trucks are important 

items of farm expense. 

Because of this a study of the 
cost of owning and operating 
trucks was begun in Arkansas in 
1958. 

Trucks used in the study were 
typically of the % and 1% ton 
ratings. The larger trucks were 
all equipped with stake bodies. 
The sample survey included 30 
of the smaller trucks and 31 of 
the larger trucks. 


The small trucks were driven 
an average of. about 20,000 miles 
annually. These trucks were nor- 
mally traded every four years. 
The estimated length of owner- 
ship ranged from 1 through 10 
years and the use ranged from 
5,000 to 30,000 miles per year. 

The large trucks were driven 
an average of about 6,000 miles 
annually. They were expected to 
last an average of 12 years. The 
estimated length of ownership 
ranged from 5 through 16 years 


and annual use ranged from 
2,000 to 12,000 miles. 

The total cost of owning, and 
operating a farm truck includes 
fixed and variable costs. Fixed 
cost includes depreciation, inter- 
est, taxes, license, and insurance. 
Shelter was not a typical cost 
item. Only 27 percent of the small 
and 19 percent of the large trucks 





Since 1944, the output of 
American dairies has steadily in- 
creased while the number of 
dairy cattle has steadily de- 
creased. 





were ever sheltered. Variable cost 
includes such items as repairs, 
maintenance, lubricants, and fuel. 

Average fixed cost was $887 
per year for the small trucks when 
they were traded annually. If the 
same trucks were driven for 10 
years, average fixed cost would 
be as low as $383 per year. Fixed 


Reprinted from Arkansas Farm Research, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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Table 1. Average Cost of Owning and 
Operating 2 Ton Trucks* 


Years 





Miles of annual use 
10,000 








of use 20,000 30,000 
Cents per mile 

| 11.4 7.5 6.1 
2 10.8 7.1 6.1 
3 9.8 6.8 6.0 

4 9.5 6.8 —_** 
5 9.1 6.5 _ 
6 8.8 —_** _ 
7 8.5 —- — 
8 8.3 — — 
9 8.2 — = 
10 7.9 — — 





*New cost estimated at $2,100. 


**Cost was not computed beyond 
100,000 miles of total use. 





cost was somewhat higher for the 
large trucks because of a larger 
investment, or $1,223 per year 
when purchased new and driven 
only one year. With 16 years of 
use, fixed cost was $409 per year. 


Average variable cost per mile 
generally increased as the miles 
the truck was driven increased. 


The cost of operating small 
trucks was 6.8 cents per mile 
when they were driven either 
three or four years at the rate 
of 20,000 miles per year (Table 
1). Estimated average cost de- 
creased from 7.5 cents per mile 
for one year of use to 6.5 cents 
per mile for four years’ use. 

The average total cost per year 
trading annually would be $200 
greater than trading every five 
years. By trading every five years 
rather than every three or four 
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years the savings amounted to an 
average of $60 per year. 


The large trucks cost 23.5 cents 
per mile when driven 12 years at 
the rate of 6,000 miles per year 
(Table 2). Average cost ranged 
from 38.0 cents down to 22.8 
cents per mile for 1 and 16 years 
of ownership, respectively. By us- 
ing the truck 16 years rather than 
12, average cost could be 0.7 cent 
per mile less, or an average re- 
duction in total cost of $42 per 
year over the life of the truck. 
Cost per mile did not always de- 
crease with an additional year of 
use. 





Table 2. Average Cost of Owning and 
Operating 1'/2 Ton Trucks* 











Years Miles of annual use 
of use 2,000 6,000 10,000 
Cents per mile 
! 68.6 38.0 16.7 
2 59.8 33.8 15.0 
3 52.1 29.9 15.4 
4 48.7 31.9 14.3 
5 45.0 29.4 14.6 
6 42.3 27.5 13.7 
7 39.9 26.0 13.7 
8 38.1 26.9 13.1 
9 36.8 25.7 13.4 
10 35.0 24.6 13.1 
i 34.4 24.0 —** 
12 33.8 23.5 — 
13 32.8 22.8 —_ 
14 31.9 22.8 — 
15 31.0 23.0 _ 
16 30.4 22.8 —_ 





*New cost estimated at $2,850. 


**Cost was not computed beyond 
100,000 miles of total use. 





The more miles a truck is driven 
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annually the less will be the re- 
duction, if any, in average cost 
per mile for each additional year 
of use. 

Sixty percent of the large trucks 
were purchased as used trucks by 
the farmers interviewed. The 
average age at the time of pur- 
chase was four years and the 
odometer reading was about 
40,000 miles. These trucks were 
also driven an average of about 
6,000 miles.per year. The cost ad- 
vantage of purchasing a new 
truck will depend on the purchase 
price and the cost of immediate 
repairs. For the trucks studied the 
average cost per mile was ap- 
proximately half that of new 
trucks (Table 3). The cost ad- 
vantage of buying a used truck 
averaged about 14 cents per mile. 


Table 3. Cost Comparison of Owning 
and Operating a New and a Used 
12 Ton Truck Driven 6,000 
Miles per Year* 


Average cost Amount 

















Years 
of New Used saved with 
use truck truck used truck 
Cents per mile 
] 38.0 23.3 14.7 
2 33.8 17.2 16.6 
3 29.9 14.8 15.1 
4 31.9 15.4 16.5 
5 29.4 14.5 14.9 
6 27.5 13.6 13.9 
7 26.0 13.4 12.6 
8 26.9 13.6 13.3 
9 25.7 13.4 12.3 
10 24.6 12.8 11.8 
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The final decision of when to 
trade will depend on the age of 
the present truck, the miles driv- 
en, and its present condition. The 
more miles a truck is driven an- 
nually, the shorter is the replace- 








*Cost of the used truck based on a 
purchase price of $912. 








Good farm management calls 
for a proper balance between 
making payments on long-term 
debts and laying up financial re- 
serves in a safe and liquid form. 
With increased commercializa- 
tion of farming and greatly in- 
creased operating costs, it is 
more than ever important that a 
farmer have an adequate liquid 
financial reserve. 





ment program that can be fol- 
lowed economically. However, the 
money cost may not always be the 
decisive factor when deciding to 
buy a new truck. The subjective 
value of driving a later model 
truck and the expected greater 





Out of every dollar spent by 
the housewife for groceries, the 
farmer gets only 38 cents. 





dependability may also be impor- 
tant. Also, the availability of in- 
vestment capital should be con- 
sidered. If capital can be employ- 
ed more profitably in an alterna- 
tive use it may be wise to post- 
pone the purchase of a new truck. 
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Better Farm Drainage Needed ! 





XPERIENCE and _ research 
have taught farmers and 
scientists a great deal about im- 
proved drainage methods in the 
last 10 to 20 years. We are just 
beginning to apply this knowledge 
in developing better farm drain- 
age. 

Drainage problems are caused 
by one or more factors: (1) Per- 
iodic flooding of lands by over- 
flow from streams or by tidal 
action in coastal areas; (2) over- 
flow of low lying level lands from 
hillside runoff or sidehill seepage; 
(3) excess water in the soil from 
poor subsoil drainage; (4) ac- 
cumulation of excess water in de- 
pressions; (5) high water tables 
from excess irrigation water or 
seepage from irrigation canals, or 
(6) a high water table from ar- 
tesian water. 


One of the more Ei de- 
velopments in farm. drainage. is 
that new .information .on_ soil 


Good soil conservation, soil improve- 
ment, and proper farm drainage go 


hand-in-hand . . . 
Condensed from Crops & Soils 


D. R. Sisson, Purdue University 


characteristics is being used to 
determine drainage needs more 
accurately and to develop better 
methods. 

In many states, soil scientists 
and agricultural engineers have 
been teamed together to prepare 
“drainage guides”. These guides 
give for each soil type the drain- 
age practice or combination of 
practices that will give the best 
drainage for crop production. 

A few of the common soil 
characteristics and drainage prob- 
lems are listed in the accompany- 
ing table. 

There are three principal 
methods of field drainage: Tile, 
open ditch, and surface drainage, 
A good outlet is the foundation 
for any of these methods. If a 
good . outlet is not available for 
gravity flow, pumping may ‘be 
necessary. 

If tile works well i in your soil, 
tiling will be at least part of your 


Reprinted by permission from Crops & Soils, 2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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GENERAL DRAINAGE GUIDE 








TYPE OF DRAINAGE PROBLEM 


RECOMMENDED DRAINAGE 
METHODS 





Nearly level to gently aay upland 
silt loam; adequate surface drainage; 
slow sub-soil drainage. 


Tile drainage on level land; grass wa- 
terways or diversion ditches on sloping 
land; random tile lines. 





Nearly level depressional areas on 
upland or old lake beds; silty clay 
loam; ponded surface water, perched 
water table, slow subsoil drainage. 


Random shallow surface ditches to 
remove ponded water; tile drainage to 
remove soil water. 





Nearly level to gently sloping upland 
soils; silt loam to clay with silt- or 
claypans; very slow subsoil drainage. 


Surface drainage systems with land 
smoothing; use cross slope drainage 
terraces on more sloping land; tiling 
will seldom pay on these soils. 





Depressional and upland sand and 
sandy loam soils with high water table. 


Open ditches to drain surface water 
and control water table; care needed 
to prevent over-drainage; use filters 
with tile to prevent clogging. 





Nearly level to depressional bottom- 
land; silt loam to fine sandy loam; 
overflow from upland runoff, ponded 
floodwater, slow subsoil drainage. 





Diversion ditches to cut off upland 
runoff; shallow surface ditches to re- 
move ponded surface water; tiling us- 
ually possible to drain the subsoil. 





Deep muck and peat; high water table 
and poor outlets; overflow from up- 
lands may also be a problem. 


Open ditches for initial drainage, di- 
versions to cut off upland runoff; 
pumping may be needed; tiling pos- 
sible after initial settling of muck; 
careful control of drainage essential. 





Shallow muck soil over sand, marl or 
clay; high water table; poor outlets; 
overflow from upland runoff. 


Poor cropland soils; tiling not pos- 
sible; use low cost surface drainage 
and diversion ditches; use low cost 
dams to control water table. 





answer. However, tile drainage 
should not be used as a cure-all 
solution. 


There are few situations where 
tile drainage alone is the complete 
answer and there are situations 
where tiling should not be used. 
Remember, the main purpose of 
tile drainage is to control the wa- 
ter table and provide aeration of 
the soil by draining excess mois- 
ture from within the soil, and 


deliver it to an outlet ditch. 
Relatively deep (3 to 5 feet) 


open ditch channels not crossable 
by farm machinery may be used 
for both surface and soil drain- 
age. Because these drains take 
valuable land, are an inconven- 
ience to farming and require con- 
siderable maintenance, they usu- 
ally are not used for field drain- 
age except in certain unstable 
soils where tile drains are too 
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great a risk. 

Surface drainage, often com- 
bined with land leveling or 
smoothing, is catching on fast and 
is another important development 
in farm drainage. More emphasis 
should be and is being placed on 
surface drainage of slowly perme- 
able soils, either to supplement 
tiling, or alone where tiling can- 
not be used profitably because of 
tight sub-soils or lack of a suitable 
outlet. 

Surface drainage is the removal 
of water that collects in small 
and large depressions on the land 
surface. It is usually accomplished 
by some combination of shallow 
ditches, land smoothing, and land 
grading, shaping or forming. 
These ditches are relatively shal- 
low and are usually crossable with 
farm machinery. 

The general types of surface- 
drainage systems are: Parallel 
ditch, bedding, random ditch and 
cross-slope ditch (drainage-type 
terraces). 

The parallel-ditch system is 
suitable for flat, poorly-drained 
soils with numerous depressions. 
The parallel ditches have wide 
spacing between ditches which 
fits well with the use of large 
farm machinery. 


The bedding system is one of 
the older surface-drainage sys- 
tems, but it is less convenient to 
farm with modern machinery and 
usually will not give as complete 


drainage as the parallel-ditch sys- 
tem. 

The random-ditch system is 
adapted to slowly-permeable soils 
with pockets or depression too 
deep or large to fill by smoothing 
or shaping. The random ditch 
meanders from one low spot to 
another so that water flows to- 
ward an outlet ditch. 

The cross-slope ditch system 
resembles terracing. The drainage 
ditches follow around the slope 
on a uniform grade according to 
the lay of the land. This system is 
for both drainage and erosion 
control on sloping wet fields (4 
percent or less) where internal 





A 992,400-carat stockpile of 
diamonds is in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's storage 
bins, acquired by bartering sur- 
plus farm crops for strategic 
materials. 





drainage is poor from the plow 
sole downward and where many 
shallow pockets hold water after 
rains. Crop rows may run ‘in any 
direction, but best drainage’ will 
result if rows run in direction of 
greatest slope. 

Each of the surface-drainage 
systems, except the random-ditch 
system, require collection or in- 
terception ditches to carry runoff 
outlet ditches. 

Land smoothing will increase 
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the effectiveness of all surface- 
drainage systems and is almost a 
necessity in many cases. The 
smoothing not only increases the 
effectiveness of drainage but it 
makes all tillage, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting operations 
more efficient. Land smoothing 
provides a uniform surface that 
drains easily, if there is some na- 
tural slope. If the land is abso- 
lutely flat, then a greater amount 
of earth moving is required to 
provide some grade. This practice 
will fit in well with minimum- 
tillage farming. 

Land smoothing has been wide- 
ly used for many years on irrigat- 
ed land in the Western States and 
can be used to provide a system 
for both drainage and irrigation. 

Another new practice in drain- 
age is the use of a fiberglass filter 
to cover tile lines and prevent 
clogging in fine sandy or silty 
soils. 

A plastic-lined mole drain is 
another new idea being widely 
tested with some success. The cost 
is only about 10 cents a foot and 
it is. expected that the plastic 
lining will give the mole drains 
much longer life than they have 
without it. 

At this time, however, good 
quality clay or concrete drain tile 
is still the best bet for subsurface 
drainage. A recent research find- 
ing is that tile lines can be joined 
at 90-degree angles without slow- 
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ing the water flow. 

How can you tell when addi- 
tional drainage or a new drainage 
system will be profitable for you? 
The investment will be sound if 
your annual benefits are greater 
than the total annual costs. Most 
of the benefits from improved 
drainage will come from higher 
yields and more efficient farming. 

Other factors in favor of drain- 
age are: Large yield increases 
possible, neighbors have had good’ 
results, high frequency of crop 
loss from poor drainage, money is 
available at favorable interest 
rates, you are using a high-level 





Beef calves born in January 
or February should weigh 500 
pounds or more by Oct. I, ac- 
cording to Purdue University 
animal scientists. 





system of farm management, and 
improved drainage will make 
farming easier and improve the 
looks of the farm. 

In planning your drainage sys- 
tem it is usually best to consult 
with an experienced drainage en- 
gineer or such local agencies as 
the extension service or soil con- 
servation district. The engineering 
survey should be adequate for 
complete design of the system. 
Once the system is properly plan- 
ned, then hire a reputable con- 
tractor with adequate equipment 
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for your job. 

Finally, maintenance of the 
drainage systems is essential, es- 
pecially in the first year or two. 
The life of many drainage systems 
is cut in half by failure to attend 
to a seemingly minor item like 
replacing a broken tile or clean- 
ing out sand bars in open ditches. 

Surface-drainage systems, in 
particular, require careful main- 
tenance for proper functioning. 
Ditches should be inspected per- 
iodically or after each heavy rain 
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A good soil conservation pro- 
gram and other soil-improving 
practices are required to obtain 
best efficiency from any drainage 
system. There still is no substitute 
for deep-rooted legumes to im- 
prove soil structure and drainage. 

In closing, it should be men- 
tioned that it is best not to at- 
tempt drainage of land with 
questionable agricultural value. 
Wetlands are valuable resources 
too, since they conserve water 
and provide badly-needed wild- 





and obstructions removed. life habitats. 





America's Valuable Asset 


The productivity of American agriculture has been the decisive 
factor so far in preventing the Cold War from flaring into a shooting 
war. That theory is advanced, and supported rather logically, by Dr. 


J. Norman Efferson, dean of the Louisiana State University College 
of Agriculture. 


Because of advances in farming science, about 10 per cent of the 
American people, working on farms, are able to supply the other 90 
per cent with the best diet ever enjoyed by any large nation. The 
technological advances that have made this possible have thereby 
freed a vast army of workers for expansion of business, industry and 
the professions—and for military service if necessary. 

In Russia, on the other hand, more than two thirds of the popula- 
tion must live and work on farms to feed themselves and the other 
third. This has cancelled out much of Russia’s apparent manpower 
superiority so far as expansion of business and industry and other 
activities is concerned. A great war, making it necessary to call millions 


of people from agriculture, might produce food shortages and even 
famine in Russia. 


From any point of view a productive and progressive agriculture 
is one of American’s most valuable assets. 


—Louisiana State University 








POWER TO PRODUCE, the 
1960 Yearbook of Agriculture 
published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is worth 
your time to read. 

In layman’s language, this book 
tells of the dramatic change from 
horse-drawn operations to the 
marvels of pushbutton automa- 
tion. Topics in its 60 chapters and 
480 pages (96 pages of photo- 
graphs) include the development 
of tractors, electricity, communi- 
cations, power on the land, har- 
vesting methods, developments in 
handling livestock, mechanization 
of marketing, farm buildings, ef- 
ficiency of labor, the effects of 
power, and power in the future. 

To reminesce on a cold winter 
evening or to study the progress 
being made, you will enjoy this 
book. The Agriculture Yearbooks 
are published each year under a 
Congressional appropriation. Dis- 
tribution is mainly through mem- 
bers of Congress. Drop your Con- 
gressman a line or copies can be 
bought at $2.25 each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

* * * 

A new line of galvanized steel, 
rectangular hog feeders with 
troughs guaranteed for 15 years 
has been developed by the James 
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New For You BY THE EDITORS 


Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. In- 
verted V-shaped hopper bottoms 
provide adjustable feed flow, 
while agitators minimize feed 
lodging. The James Mfg. Co. will 
be glad to send you descriptive 
literature. 
* * * 


Here’s something new and use- 
ful! A new high-capacity mobile 
loader which completely auto- 
mates the loading of ground or 
flat-stored grain is now manu- 
factured by Industrial Machinery 
Company, Inc., 2400 South Main 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Design of the new loader in- 
corporates the firm’s standard 
screw conveyors into a fully auto- 
matic, one-step loading apparatus 
which can actually reach out and 
pick up the grain by itself. The 
loader has a capacity of more 
than 10,000 bushels or 12,500 cu- 
bic feet per hour. It can be 
mounted on any row crop tractor 
with a three-point hitch. They say 
it is capable of picking up any 
grain, seed, or other free-flowing 
material and depositing it into 
trucks, onto conveyor belts, or 
onto any other transfer media. 

* * * 


Winter is the time for farm 
welding repairs and construction. 
Basic information on metallic arc 
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welding electrodes particularly 
suited for farm use is contained 
in Lincoln Electric Company’s 
WC-17 wall chart on “Farm 
Welding Electrodes”. In addition 
to listing basic AWS classification 
and identification markings weld- 
ing procedures for each electrode 
type are described. The chart also 
catalogs farm equipment by type 
of material used in common parts 
and presents tips on material 
identification. 

The Lincoln Electric Co. will 
mail the chart directly to any 
farmer requesting it if you write 
to Jean J. Revelt, Public Rela- 
tions Department, The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 

* * + 


A new spray-on dry lubricant 
that provides ultra-slick surfaces 
without staining, running, or 
picking up dirt is being introduc- 
ed by Du Pont. 

Called “Slipspray”, it elimi- 
nates the mess that often accom- 
panies oil, silicone, and graphite 
lubricants. Instead of leaving 
drips, stains, blotches, or sticky 
spots, it forms a sleek, solid coat- 
ing that transfers from the spray- 
ed surface to any other material 
that rubs against it, yet remains 
dry, clean, and colorless. 

It makes such items as drawers, 
doors, windows, screens, and zip- 
pers slide easily and also keeps 
them from jamming and sticking 
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while not in use. In addition, it 
serves as a corrosion retardant for 
battery terminals, stored tools, 
guns, skates, and other metal ma- 
terial. 

The slippery film provided by 
the spray lubricant helps to keep 
grass, dirt, snow, and mud from 
sticking to garden tools and other 
equipment. It is not only insoluble 
in water, but will neither freeze 
or melt. Normally, it will last 
several months. 

For more information write to 
Product Information Service, E. 
I. Du Pont De Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 

* * * 


Now a farm wife can keep in 
touch with her husband in every 
part of the farm without install- 
ing expensive car-type radios in 
tractors, trucks, and barns. 

The solution is a two-way Citi- 
zens Band Radio. It is simple to 
operate, extremely economical, 
and involves no skill other than 
the ability to press a button and 
pick up a microphone. The farm- 
er can install Citizens Band Radio 
sets everywhere — in tractors, 
combines, trucks, sheds, and the 
farm-house. 

Citizens Band is the first means 
of communication available to 
farmers that is as inexpensive as 
a good home radio. The govern- 
ment will now issue a license to 
operate a Citizens Band Radio 
without any test. 
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To get a free copy of an in- When writing to manufactur- 
formation brochure on Citizens ers, please mention you saw their 
Band two-way radio, write to: product mentioned in the Farm- 
Popular Electronics, Electronics ers Digest “What’s New For The 
World, Box 206, Village Station, Farm” page. 

New York 14, New York. — — THE EDITORS 





Winter Hog Management 


Three factors—shelter, water and feed—aid efficient production 
of market hogs during winter months. Dick Hollandbeck, Purdue Uni- 
versity swine specialist, says each factor must be given consideration if 
hogs are to make the greatest gains during cold weather. 

It is neither necessary nor recommended that hogs be kept in a 
tightly closed building. They will stay healthier and freer of respiratory 
diseases if provided dry and draft-free sleeping quarters where there is 
ample bedding. Ground corn cobs make suitable bedding for shoats. 

Even during the coldest period of winter, water is an important 
part of the hog’s ration. Hogs will drink about two pounds of water 
for each pound of feed eaten, Hollandbeck explains. Clean, fresh 
water which will not freeze can be provided with automatic fountains 
or other types of waterers. 

Pigs weighing less than 100 pounds and not on pasture, as is the 
case in the winter, should receive 16 percent total protein in their 
ration. The protein content can be reduced to 14 percent for hogs over 
100 pounds. Hollandbeck adds that hogs should have access to a 
self-feeder or box containing salt and a mineral mixture at all times. 

—Purdue University 





Sheep are probably the most sensitive of all the classes of live- 
stock to insects and parasites. Chemical ontrols are available for 
such parasites as fleeceworms, head grubs, lice, scabies, screw worms, 
sheep ticks (ked) and ear ticks. 

A “one-purpose germ killer” doesn’t exist, says Dr. I. A. Schipper, 
North Dakota Agricultural College associate veterinarian. The farmer 
has to make his choice from a wide array of disinfectants for a specific 
job. For example, in disinfecting farrowing pens after an outbreak of 
disease, the alkali disinfectants are recommended. If a castration 
knife is to be disinfected, a quaternary ammonium salt preparation or 
lysol is recommended. 














Plan Your Spending, Saving, Borrowing 





N JUNE of 1960 we visited a 
northern Illinois couple with 
a typical problem: When they 
completed their 1959 income tax 
return in April, the figures show- 
ed that they made a nice profit 
for the year. But their bank bal- 
ance didn’t even come close to 
the income their farm records 
showed they made. 


Sound familiar? If you’ve been 
puzzled by “disappearing mon- 
ey,” this may be the reason: 
Many farm families don’t realize 
that their farm is both a produc- 
ing and consuming unit. 


@ They usually keep fairly 
complete records of money they 
spend for the farm business. In- 
come tax requires this. 


@ But they spend a lot of mon- 
ey for their home and family liv- 
ing expenses—with no records as 
to where it went. 


What do you do about this sit- 
uation? First, understand it. Here 


Money management is an important part of 
your farm business .. . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


A. G. Mueller and Harold Guither, 


University of Illinois 


are some simple but important 
facts you should know. 


@ There are 3 ways to get a fatter 
bank account. They are: 


1. Sales of farm products. 
2. Borrowed money. 


3. Money from other sources— 
such as gifts, past savings, and 
off-farm wages. 


@ Money leaves your bank ac- 
count for 4 main purposes. These 
are: 

1. To meet farm operating ex- 
penses. 


2. To provide money for family 
living. 

3. To repay debts and interest. 

4. To provide savings or new 
investments for either farm or 
family use. 


® You control the flow of money 
into and out of your bank account 
by your money management— 
supplemented with an accurate, 
complete set of farm and home 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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records. These records show how 
all money is earned and spent. 

Their value: These records will 
make it possible for you to regu- 
late the amount of money flowing 
out into various uses. And each 
years records will serve as a 
guide for setting up a budget and 
developing good spending habits 
to control money spent during the 
next year. 

Money management plans. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dale McCallister of 
Vermilion County, Illinois, have 
worked out a solution to some 
problems that may be bothering 
you. 

Dale signed up with the Farm 
Bureau Farm Management Ser- 
vice so he has complete farm busi- 
ness records. Mrs. McCallister 
signed up in an extension-sponsor- 
ed home accounting project. She 
now has a record of every item 
they buy for the farm home. Simi- 
lar services probably are available 
to you. (See your county agent or 
vocational agriculture teacher.) 

To help in record keeping and 
controlling their spending, the 
McCallisters set up two bank ac- 
counts. 


@ One is used to take care of 
all the farm business transactions. 


@ The other provides the funds 
for all family items. 

Each month they transfer a 
planned amount of money from 
the farm to the family bank ac- 
count. 
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They write all their checks on 
printed and numbered check- 
books. They write no counter 
checks. “Too. easy to forget 
them,” Dale McCallister points 
out. 

At the beginning of each year, 
this family looks at its past year’s 
records to budget and plan their 
needs for the coming year. And 
they do this planning together as 
a family. They like this arrange- 
ment and plan to continue it. 

A central Illinois farm owner- 
operator and his wife have work- 
ed out a different plan to control 





There are many more doors 
to failure than there are short- 
cuts to success. 





their spending. They have their 
farm paid for and can afford a 
fairly high standard of living. 
They worked out this arrange- 
ment: 

Each month they take $500 
from the farm business account 
and set it aside for their family 
and living expenses. This is the 
total amount that the wife has to 
take care of all the living and 
household expenses. She can buy 
anything she wants within this 
amount. 

Here’s a guide: During 1958, a 
group of 114 record-keeping IIli- 
nois farm families spent $4,548 
for family living expenses—an 
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average of $379 a month. Average 
gross incomes for these families 
was $17,781 and they received an 
additional $2,946 from off-farm 
wages, past savings, investments, 
gifts, and inheritances. 

The $4,548 family ‘living ex- 
pense was divided this way: food, 
$848; operating and _ housing, 
$1,170; clothing and personal 
items, $472; automobile $503; 
medical expenses $405; and edu- 
cation, recreation, welfare, and 
gifts, $1,150. This may be a start- 
ing point for your budgeting until 
you have a year’s records to guide 
you. 

Money-management decisions. 
A northern Illinois dairy farmer 
and his wife faced a problem that 
often comes up. Should they buy 
a $2,800 bulk milk tank and put 
off some much-wanted improve- 
ments in their farm home? 

This farmer and his wife talked 
over the problem and agreed that 
they should buy the bulk tank. 
They figured with the extra pre- 
mium they would get for their 
milk they would pay for the tank 
in 4 years. And the saving in 
labor would permit them to ex- 
pand their dairy herd. 

After the tank was paid for, 
they would have extra income 
that would help make home im- 
provements and provide for other 
things they wanted. 


Another farm family faced the 
question: “How can we plan 
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ahead for sending our children 
through college?” 

They felt they had two choices: 

1. They could try to build a 
bigger farm business while the 
children were young. Then they 
could pay the college expenses 
out of current earnings when the 
time came for the children to go 
to college. 

2. Or they could regularly set 
aside a certain amount in govern- 
ment bonds to cash as needed for 
the college expenses. 

They decided to compromise 
and do both. Some money was 
set aside for bonds. Some money 
was invested in building a larger 
farm business. 

The first year of college turned 
out to be a year of average farm 





Quiet people aren't the only 
ones who don't say much. 





earnings. The college expenses 
came from the farm earnings. 
But last year hog prices dropped 
to $12.50 and money was a little 
short. Some bonds were cashed 
and the son continued with his 
college work. 

Credit tips. Most financial ad- 
visers to farmers would suggest 
that you limit your borrowing to 
productive uses. 

However, if you must borrow 
to cover your living expense, a 
vice president of a central Illinois 
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bank serving farmers advises that 
you keep your living allowance as 
low as possible. And if credit is 
used for living purposes, your 
banker will insist that the ex- 
pected income must be adequate 
to cover the loan. 

For one young farm operator 
taking over a new farm his bank- 
er worked out a financing plan 
that required borrowing about 
$1,000 more than the expected 
cash income during the year 
ahead. 

Total loan would add up to 
about $10,200. Income with nor- 
mal yields and steady prices 
would produce about $9,200 gross 
income. However, a buildup in 
feed inventory was expected to 
provide for an increase in this 
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farmer’s net worth that would 
permit refinancing the extra 
$1,000. They included a living al- 
lowance of $160 a month in the 
loan budget. 

For operators who do not have 
to borrow so much in relation to 
their expected income, a family 
living allowance may reasonably 
be set at $200 to $300 a month. 
The 114 Illinois farm families 
who kept records spent $379 a 
month in 1958. If the farm busi- 
ness does better than expected, 
the family can always take an 
extra “bonus” at the end of the 
year and use it for some special 
home and family use. 

Most farmers get into money 
management trouble when they 
don’t plan their use of credit. 





Co-Ops Can Improve Farmers’ Bargaining Power 
“Tt has long been recognized that the individual farmer has little 
or no effective bargaining power. By associating himself cooperatively 
with other farmers, however, he advances his bargaining strength 
through collective bargaining. His control over farm prices is limited 
by the inability of voluntary cooperation to control production. 
“It’s possible that farmers could legally gain 100-percent control 











of a product through their cooperatives. But the methods used in gain- 
ing such control would be subject to judicial scrutiny. If, as a result of 
their acts, their prices are unduly enhanced, interstate commerce is 
unduly interfered with or competition is significantly reduced, action 
could be taken by the Federal Trade Commission or Department of 
Justice. 

“But, between the position of little or no bargaining power and 
the latter extremes, is a broad area within which cooperatives may 
function legally in improving farmers’ bargaining power.” 

—Frank Robotka, Prof. of Agricultural Economics, 
Iowa State University 








| Shall Cross My Cows With Charollais 


An Englishman's appraisal of the Charollais breed. His opinions, we 
believe, are important to every U.S. beef breeder .. . 


Condensed from Farmer & Stock-Breeder (England) 
John Cherrington 


(In England, where the Agri- 
cultural Ministry controls such 
things, the present question is 
whether French Charollais cattle 
can be imported for crossing with 
English dairy breeds. Many 
breeders are concerned about 
maintaining the purity of 
the dairy breeds. Others such as 
the author, would like to breed 
some cows with the unusual 
Charollais to produce better 
beef.) 

HAVE just been to a Charol- 

lais show at Moulins, in cen- 
tral France. Now there remains in 
my mind no doubt at all but that 
the Charollais should be tried 
here in England. I don’t agree 
that its use should be restricted to 
dairy breeds, especially the Ayr- 
shire. In fact I have grave doubts 
as to whether it will really nick 
in with the Ayrshire at all, but 
it almost certainly will with the 
Friesian. 

But what would be more inter- 
esting would be to try the effect 
of crossing it with our traditional 
beef breeds, to give them more 


size and more flesh. Some of the 
best cattle I saw in the feed lots 
in the U.S.A. were Charollais x - 
Hereford. Charollais-Angus is an- 
other cross I heard warmly spok- 
en of although I did not actually 
see them. 

I shall certainly try to get some 
of my surplus cows inseminated 
with Charollais semen if the 
Minister (England’s) gives the 
right decision. 

The cows were all well made 
and wearing well in spite of their 
obvious age in many cases. And 
they had some extra-ordinary 
good calves on pastures that by 
our modern standards looked 
worn out and weedy. 

The show I attended, organiz- 
ed by France’s Departmental 
Agricultural Authorities and the 
local Agricultural Society, was in 
some ways like shows of live stock 
everywhere. 

There were the rows and rows 
of super beasts, each being tend- 
ed by an anxious herdsman with 
a brush and currycomb. It seems 
to be showing technique in 


Reprinted by permission from 
Farmer & Stock-Breeder, Dorset House, Stamford Street, London S$. E. 1, England 
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France that even during the judg- 
ing someone is busy grooming the 
animal. Possibly to keep it quiet. 

And just as at home I heard 
grumbling at the ringside at some 
of the decisions. French breeders 
are as keen as anyone. 

The outstanding points of the 
Charollais are the buttocks and 
the depth of the shoulders, coup- 
led with an ability to put on flesh 
and not fat. The rear end of a 
bull is a solid mass of flesh. 

I did not see one with bad hind 
quarters, although by our stand- 
ards they are high in the stifle. 
This exaggerated posterior is fur- 
ther accentuated by the deeply 
inset tail. 

The backs are long, and there 
is a tendency to droop behind the 
shoulder. Some bulls, and they 
were mostly not among the prize- 
winners, showed this droop most 
clearly. Their owners told me that 
while they might be out of the 
running in competition, they and 
their progeny would weigh well. 

The backs themselves were 
broad and firm, full of meat, and 
the shoulders extremely wide, 
with the blades pushed outwards 
by the mass of meat and muscle 
between the rib cage and the 
shoulder blade. 

This fleshing inside the should- 
er blade is another characteristic 
of the breed, and the French 


butcher cuts many steaks from 
there. 
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It seemed to me that there were 
two different types of Charollais. 
There was what one might call 
the traditional with heavy should- 
ers, slightly drooping back and a 
high pin bone and tail root. The 
other took after our own type of 
square, blocky beast, lighter in 
front with straight back and more 
of a wedge shape from the side 
view, possibly inherited from the 
Shorthorns imported 100 years 
before. 

Firm Touch 

All of them had in common 
this enormous backside and a 
very firm touch on even the old- 
est and heaviest cattle. 

This breed just does not know 
how to put on superfluous fat. 

By a coincidence a large cattle 
sale was being held close to the 
show, and I spent some time there 
talking to the farmer and looking 





Machinery accounts for 34 
per cent of fatal farm acci- 
dents. 





at the stock they had to sell. I was 
again impressed by the quality of 
the cattle. 

They were uniform, and while 
obviously reflecting the different 
environments where they had 
been reared, displayed in full 
measure the buttocks, backs and 
shoulders that were emphasized 
in the show cattle. 
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Here’s a sketch of our farm where we publish Farmer’s Digest. 
Our 200-acres are planted to corn, alfalfa, grass and trees. 
We farm — and we publish our magazine on a farm — be- 
cause we believe that’s the only way we can know what other 
farmers want to read. Farmer’s Digest is probably the only 
farm magazine in the world published on the farm by farmers. 
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Top price at the sale of Charol- 
lais bulls at Moulins was $6,090 
for a four-year-old. Young bulls 
sold to $2,520, few of quality 
making less than $1,120. 

Conversation with the farmers 
discounted to some extent the ex- 
aggerated claims with which some 
of the Charollais advocates have 
been perhaps spoiling their case. 
Maturity is almost entirely a ques- 
tion of environment. Cattle fed 
well on improved pastures will 
grow and finish far faster than 
those on poorer surroundings. 
Cattle that are yarded will finish 
quicker still. It’s all a matter of 
intake. 

But this maturity comes at 
much higher weights than would 
be possible with our own beef 
breeds. 

In the carcass competition run 
in conjunction with the show was 
an eighteen-month-old heifer, 
stall fed, that weighed 1,148 lbs. 
and killed at 706 lbs. Now many 
of our beef breed heifers killed at 
this weight would be definitely 
overfat with great clods of suet 
round the tail and so on. 

This carcass was just nicely fin- 
ished, with slight marbling in the 
meat. 


The common age for finishing 
on grass was from 24% to 3 years 
old, very old by our standards of 
today, and, of course, at much 
greater weights than are fashion- 
able here. But it can’t be too often 
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emphasized that the Charollais 
does not put on much body fat, 
it puts on flesh. And it is flesh 
that the French housewife has 
been demanding for generations. 

French butchers can’t sell eith- 
er bone or suet with their meat, 
and so it is all trimmed off before 
sale. . 

I was told that the great trou- 
ble with the Irish steers that were 
imported into France some years 
ago was the enormous quantity 
of suet that had to be trimmed 
off before sale. 

Surely here we have an analogy 
with what is happening in our 
pig trade. For years we have been 
told that what is wanted is the 





Family farms will get bigger 
rather than disappear because 
"farm mechanization is making 
it good business for farm fami- 
lies to operate larger farm.” 





lightweight pig, so that bacon and 
pork can be sold in individual 
joints. And now there is the heavy 
hog with its joints tailored by 
man. Might not this be the case 
with beef? 
Exports 

A pointer to this is the export 
trade for Charollais. According 
to the figures given me at the 
show there has been a sale abroad 
in the first ten months of 1960 of 
over 700 beasts. This includes 200 
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to the Argentine, and other coun- foreign countries. 

tries are the central American To the logical French mind 
republics, Belgium, Germany, there seems to be no sense in our 
Pakistan and so on. A Russian 
delegation is expected shortly, and 
the problem of exports to Eng- ‘ . Y 
land is the question of the mom- satisfactorily settled. I agree. Di- 
ent. British interests have already sease is a technical question for 
been buying for export to some veterinary surgeons. 


Government refusing entry per- 
mits once the disease question is 





Antibiotics In Milk 


Antibiotics may be found in cow’s milk after they have been treat- 
ed for mastitis or numerous other infections with mammary infusion 
products, oral or injectable preparations. 


Dr. Laverne C. Harold, Assistant Veterinary Medical Director, 
Food and Drug Administration, Washington, D.C., said the use of 
these products is necessary to protect the animal’s health, but in the 
interests of the public health more information is needed on how long 
such preparations will be present in milk from a treated animal. 


Reporting on Food and Drug Administration tests before the sec- 
tion on Public Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medicine at the 97th 
annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. 
Harold said tests were run on 7 penicillin preparations injected into 
the muscle tissue of cows. 


Milking each animal twice a day, all treated cows showed penicil- 
lin contamination of their milk. Four of the preparations were unde- 
tectable 96 hours after injection while the remaining 3 samples were 
detectable up to 10'%4 days after the final injection. 


Dr. Harold said there is no need for public concern about penicil- 
lin in the milk they consume as long as dairymen withhold milk from 
treated cows for the period specified by their veterinarian. 


—American Veterinary Medical Association 














AN you expect to increase 
your yield of corn by plant- 
ing “single-cross” hybrids instead 
of “double-cross” or “standard” 
hybrid seed? 
There’s growing interest in this 
subject. Why this interest? 
Farmers who have been pro- 
ducing hybrid seed or have seen 
the seed production fields of their 
neighbors have been attracted by 
the exceedingly uniform appear- 
ance, and in some cases the pro- 
ductivity, of single-crosses used as 
parents in these seed production 
fields. In a number of instances, 
single-cross hybrids have been in- 
cluded in regular corn perform- 
ance trials in various states with 
excellent results. A few farmers 
in recent years have purchased 
single-cross hybrid seed, and the 
results obtained have created a 
demand for this type of seed. And 


Have You Heard About 
Single X Corn? 
You may want to cmpue single-cross corn with the 
standard double-cross hybrids you have been planting. 
Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


John H. Lonnquist, Professor of Agronomy, 
Nebraska College of Agriculture 


now seed producers are beginning 
to offer limited quantities for sale. 

Single-cross hybrids can make 
more efficient harvest possible. 
Because they mature more uni- 
formly, the entire field of single- 
cross corn will ripen over a short- 
er period of time. Thus, there are 
not some plants ripening and 
subject to lodging or dropping 
ears while other plants in the 
field are still too green to harvest. 

As a basis of comparison, simi- 
larity of plants from a single-cross 
could be likened to identical 
twins, while plants from a double- 
cross hybrid would show greater 
variation, such as individuals in 
a family. 

This uniformity becomes im- 


_porfant as more growers use im- 
proved harvesting equipment : such 


as the picker-sheller. 
So in the past few years there 


' Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer 1420 P Street, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 


—a 
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has been a trend toward an in- 
terest in and a demand for simp- 
ler hybrids. The standard “dou- 
ble-cross” hybrids are made up of 
four parent inbred lines. Three- 
way crosses use three parent lines, 
and “single-cross” hybrids are the 
result of a cross between two in- 
bred lines. 

As you go from a double-cross 
hybrid to a single-cross hybrid. 
there is a very noticeable trend 
toward greater uniformity. Every 
plant in a field planted to single- 
cross seed is genetically identical; 
thus ear placement, ear appear- 
ance, height of plant etc. are 
much more alike than where 
standard, more complex hybrids 
are used. The period over which 
a field planted to single-cross seed 
flowers or tassels will be consid- 
erably less also. If conditions are 
favorable, excellent yields may re- 
sult. 

In contrast the double-cross hy- 
brid, being more complex, does 
not grow so uniformly and pre- 
sents a greater range of plant 
types, including a longer flower- 
ing period than the single-cross 
hybrids. 

The longer flowering period 
may be of considerable value in 
some years when particularly se- 
vere weather occurs during the 
critical flowering period. The 


more variable array of plants may 
offer a safeguard against variable 
weather and soil conditions. 
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With single-cross hybrids, how- 
ever, where every plant is identi- 
cal, conditions unfavorable to one 
plant in the field will be unfay- 
orable to all. But if with proper 
cultural practices (water, fertiliz- 
er, etc.) the farmer provides the 
necessary ideal environment, the 
results may be distinctly better. 

Variability may be more im- 
portant in some areas than in 
others. The uniformity we have 
in other crops, however, (sor- 
ghum, wheat, oats, soybeans) has 





Farmers use one-half as much 
steel annually as the automo- 


bile industry. 





not been particularly disadvanta- 
geous, generally, and it may not 
be with corn. 

Actually it is possible to find 
higher yielding single-crosses than 
double-cross hybrids. This is sim- 
ply because it is easier to find 
two inbred lines that combine 
well together than it is to find 
three or four. There is a basic 
genetic reason for this situation 
and one might be tempted to ask 
the question “why then haven't 
we had single-cross hybrids pro- 
duced in quantity before?” 

Actually the reason has been 
and still is one of economics. Sin- 
gle-cross hybrid seed is more ex- 
pensive. There are two reasons for 
this. First, single-cross seed is pro- 
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duced using two inbred lines as 
parents. These rather weak lines 
result in low seed yields. 

Second, even if a reasonably 
good yield of seed were obtained, 
the grading process would result 
in excessive grade-outs if kernels 
of the size and shape required 
by modern planters are to be 
available for planting. If corn 
growers demand single-cross hy- 
brid seed in the immediate future 
they may have to become accus- 
tomed to a reduction in quality of 
the seed they plant over that 
commonly available now. With 
the right choice of parent lines 
and large scale production prac- 
tices, the production of single- 
cross hybrid seed may result in a 
product that even though some- 
what higher in price than stand- 
ard hybrid seed would produce 
sufficiently increased yields to 
more than offset its higher cost. 


Scientists are whipping the 
problem for the moment, how- 
ever, by producing what are me- 
chanically double-cross hybrids 
but genetically are single-crosses. 
In uniformity and productivity 
they would be difficult to distin- 
guish from ordinary single-crosses. 
This is accomplished by crossing 
two closely related inbreds (sister 
lines) first, to produce one of the 
parents of the ultimate hybrid. A 
second set of two other related 
lines are crossed to produce the 
second parent. 
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The two related line crosses 
are vigorous enough to provide 
the seed producer with a reason- 
ably good yield of good quality 
seed. In this way the seed costs 
to the corn grower need not be 
greatly different than they are at 
present. The seed characteristics 
could be comparable also. The 
resulting hybrid will retain the de- 
sired uniformity and higher yield 
potential of common superior sin- 
gle-crosses. 

Until we have gained more ex- 
perience with single-cross hybrids, 
it would be advisable to go slow 
in adopting them for extensive 





Animals of the ruminant order 
(cows, camels, sheep, goats, 
deer, giraffes,) get up hind feet 
first; other large 4-footed ani- 
mals rise front feet first. 





use. Those growers who can irri- 
gate are in a better position to 
make a comparison between per- 
formance of the single crosses and 
the standard hybrids now being 
used. 

Any advantages from planting 
single-cross hybrid seed will no 
doubt be realized under dryland 
conditions also in most years. But 
it would seem wise to proceed 
with caution until more experi- 
ence is gained. 

You need to be sure any single- 


cross hybrid you might be think- 
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ing of planting has been tested are poorer also. 
for adaptation and productivity in The grower is interested only in 
your area before you buy the those that are superior and for 
seed. While some crosses are su- which seed is available at a rea- 
perior to standard hybrids, some sonable price. 





Virus Causes Spread Of Warts on Cattle 


Common warts on cattle are caused by a virus and are spread 
from infected to wart-free cattle, but not to man or other animals, 
notes Borden Ells, New Mexico dairy specialist. 


As a rule, calves and yearlings are more susceptible to warts than 
older cattle. Many small warts or a few large ones may weaken young 
cattle and actually slow down their growth. On young cattle, warts 
are apt to appear on the head, neck and shoulders while on cows they 
frequently occur on the udder and teats. 


Warts usually disappear naturally without treatment as animals 
mature. If you wish to treat infected cattle, you can tie off warts, 
apply medications, or ask your veterinarian to vaccinate, Ells suggests. 


Remove warts that have mall bases by tying sterile cotton thread 
tightly around the base of each. 


Daily applications of glacial acetic acid or tincture of iodine may 
destroy small warts. Before applying acid, protect healthy skin around 
warts with vaseline or lard. 


Apply castor oil daily to small warts on the udder. 


Your veterinarian can vaccinate the seriously affected animals to 
remove warts and the healthy animals to prevent warts. Above all, 
practice a good sanitation program as it goes a long way in preventing 
and controlling all diseases, the specialist advises. 


—New Mexico State University 






















N EVERYTHING we humans 
do, there is a “standard of 
performance” that separates the 
winners from the “also-rans.” 
You’ve seen it many times your- 
self. 

For example, champion dis- 
tance runners now point for a 
mile in four minutes or less. Pro- 
gressive Corn Belt farmers shoot 
for — and crib — an average of 
100 bushels of corn per acre. And 
top-notch dairymen aim for a 
herd average of 13,000 lbs. milk 
per lactation or more. 


Egg production, too, has its 
standard or full performance in- 
dex. Whether or not poultrymen 
prosper in today’s fast-changing 
egg business depends on how close 
they come to getting full bred-in 
performance from their birds. As 
one expert points out, “Progres- 
sive poultrymen know that how 
they rate with the best will deter- 
mine their future.” 


Full layer performance de- 


Full Performance 


From Laying Flocks 


f A new guide to production as outlined 
<4 by poultry experts... 


Condensed from A New Guide To 


Full Performance From Laying Flocks 


pends, of course, upon something 
that is drummed at a poultryman 
from the time he starts his first 
chick: efficiency! But just talking 
“efficiency” solves no problems. 
It’s the way to efficiency that is 
important. Which brings us to. . 


The First - and Most Important - 
Step to Efficient Egg Production 
“What’s the most important 
management practice? Set a 
goal!” says an extension poultry- 
man. Few businesses can get any- 
where without a pretty definite 
idea of “where they’re going.” 
For some time, college poultry 
specialists and egg industry lead- 
ers have been skirting the area of 
establishing a definite goal-setting 
program for egg producers. Re- 
cently, Hess & Clark made an in- 
dustry-wide study to tie the loose 
ends together. They collected the 
opinions of breeders, college poul- 
try specialists and successful egg 
producers. They checked Random 
Sample Tests, college demonstra- 


Reprinted by permission from A New Guide To Full Performance From Laying Flocks, 
A booklet published by Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio 
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tion flocks, good commercial 
flocks and USDA averages. The 
result: a Full Performance Index 
for egg producers. Better known 
to the trade as “FPI,” this pro- 
gram sets forth the following 
goals as a practical guide for lay- 
ing flock performance: 
@ 250 eggs per hen housed 


@ a dozen eggs on 4% or less 
pounds of feed 
@ at least 90% Grade AA or 
A eggs 
@ 90% laying house livability 
Is this too high — Out of 
reach? Well, let’s look behind the 
goals and see... 


Who Says So! 

A committee of university eco- 
nomists and poultry specialists 
from the Universities of Illinois, 
Purdue, Michigan State and 
Ohio State recently set “budget 
guides” for commercial produc- 
tion in their states. Their ideas of 
“high, low and average” produc- 
tion, reported in Market Research 
Bulletin, Oct. 19, 1959, were: 


Low Med. High 


Egg production (per 
year per hen 





housed) 200 225 250 
Feed conversion 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 6 Ibs. 
Mortality (7th 

to 18th month) 6% 12% 18% 





Concerned about the steady de- 
cline of New York’s egg produc- 
tion in relation to that of other 
areas, the poultry husbandry de- 
partment of Cornell University 
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set up these production goals for 
New York egg producers. 








Egg production (hen- 


day basis) 240 

Feed conversion 4'2—5 Ibs. 
Mortality in laying 

houses 10% 

Egg quality 95% Grade A 





‘*These are not long-term 
goals,” the Cornell people said. 
“They are fairly immediate.” 

A panel at a poultry convention 
in Minneapolis, Dec. 8 and 9, 
1959, discussed, ““What is reason- 
able performance in today’s lay- 
ing strain chickens?” The panel 
was made up of people who thor- 
oughly know the egg business and 
its problems: a University of 
Minnesota poultry specialist, a 
poultry breeder and the president 
of a large poultry farm. Here’s 
what they said: 





Egg 

production 250 

Feed 

conversion 3.8 Ibs. to 4.5 Ibs. 
Mortality 11% to 15% per year 
Egg 

quality 90-95% Grade A 





P. C. Clayton, writing in the 
July 4, 1959, Ohio Farmer 
(“Want to stay in the egg busi- 
ness?”), said: “Here are some 
production standards for measur- 
ing efficiency.” 





Egg production (per bird 


housed) 220 
Feed conversion 4-5 Ibs 
Mortality in the laying 

house 10% 





That’s what the experts say 
layers should do. But how do to- 
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day’s birds actually perform in 
the laying house? To find out, 
here’s a look at the results of all 
24 Random Sample Tests con- 
ducted in the U.S. in 1958 and 
1959. As far as possible, these 
tests are conducted under actual 
commercial laying house condi- 
tions. Here are the averages for 
all entries: 





Production 220 
Feed conversion 4.8 Ibs. 
Laying house livability 88.2% 
Percent large and 

extra-large eggs 67% 





The outstanding bird in all 
these tests (based on average per- 
formance in the 22 tests in which 
this bird was entered) produced 
this record: 





Production 238.9 

Feed conversion 4.4 Ibs. 
Laying house livability 94.4 % 
Percent large and 

extra-large eggs 72.4% 








Finally, let’s check with two of 
the many egg producers who 
make money even at low egg 
prices — first, Ralph Manning, 
who has a 6,000-layer operation 
near Spencer, Iowa. Under ex- 
tremely strict cost accounting 


Ralph Manning averaged in 
1958: 





Production 255 
Feed conversion 4.1 Ibs. 
Livability 95.5% 
Grade AA or A eggs 95 % 





And, Donald Pardum, North 
Highlands, California. In _ the 
1959 Sacramento County egg- 
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cost study, Mr. Pardum’s 15,000 
layers averaged: 





Production 241.1 
Feed Conversion 4.2 Ibs. 
Livability 95% 
Grade AA or A eggs 94 % 





So that’s how laying flock ex- 
perts are thinking . . . and how 
today’s laying flocks are actually 
doing. It is solid proof that for 
most egg producers the Full Per- 
formance Index — 250 eggs, 4.5 
feed conversion, 90% laying 
house livability and 90% Grade 
AA or A eggs — is practical and 
attainable. 


However, the FPI goals are not 
necessarily magic numbers. They 
will vary somewhat under chang- 
ing conditions and from area to 





Speaking of feeding cows — 
there's no use going back of 
them with a pail if you haven't 
been around ‘in front of them 
first. 





area. For example, during a cold 
winter, Minnesota egg producers 
may have to work hard for a 5.0 
feed conversion. On the other 
hand, poultrymen in _ southern 
California may produce a dozen 
eggs on 3.8 lbs. of feed. 


And as the Cornell researchers 
pointed out in setting their egg 
production goals, “We can’t af- 
ford to set static goals. These 
goals will require regular adjust- 
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ment.” Birds, feed, housing and 
equipment have improved steadi- 
ly year by year. They will con- 
tinue to improve. And as they do, 
goals for profitable egg produc- 
tion will have to be set higher 
and higher. 

But right now . . . as a general 
guide for most egg producers in 


most areas of the U.S... . FPI 
goals are practical. And poultry- 
men will make money — good 


money — if they meet them. 
Working toward goals, of 
course, requires a day-to-day 
progress check so the flock owner 
will constantly know if he’s on 
course . . . so he can quickly find 
and correct the trouble if per- 
formance lags. This calls for com- 
plete and accurate daily records, 
a time-consuming task that dis- 
courages many egg producers. 


The Vital Factors For 
Full Performance 

A flock owner will be well on 
his may to meeting full perfor- 
mance goals if he... 

Starts with good birds: With 
other factors in balance, the ceil- 
ing of flock performance is de- 
termined by the bred-in ability of 
the layers housed. Many breeders 
have birds fully capable of meet- 
ing—and beating — FPI goals. 
With inferior birds, FPI goals can 
be a long way off. 

Buys good feed: To even ap- 
proach their bred-in potential, 
birds must have a balanced com- 
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bination of the vitamins, minerals, 
proteins and energy nutrients 
needed for long, heavy egg pro- 
duction. The feed must be pala- 
table so layers will eat enough to 
support full production. 
Provides proper environment 
(housing and equipment): Even 
the best-bred, best-fed birds can’t 
produce profitably if the owner 
skimps on housing and equip- 
ment. FPI performance demands 
sufficient floor space per bird and 
proper ventilation. Plenty of feed- 
er, waterer and nesting space 





It took the white man some 
300 years to spread over the 
American continent. The corn 
borer has made it in 25. 





must be provided. With the mod- 
ern housing and equipment now 
available to meet these needs, to- 
day’s management can be the best 
ever. 

However, even with good birds, 
good feed and conscientious man- 
agement, a flock may fall short 
of full performance. The culprit 
is often disease drag. Here’s more 
about this... 

Common Limiting Factor... 
And How To Conirol It 

Disease drag is the culprit! 

Birds and animals are constant- 
ly being attacked by germs, often 
described as “low-level  infec- 
tions.” This steady, relentless di- 
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sease drag is often not serious 
enough to cause visible, obvious 
sickness. But it saps vitality and 
strength enough to prevent birds 
from doing as well as they should. 
Laying flocks not protected from 
disease drag will have a hard 
time meeting FPI goals. 

‘ Rutgers University poultry ex- 
perts say, “It is generally accepted 
that adverse environment and di- 
sease may become limiting factors 
in poultry production; so much 
so that these phenomena can 
completely offset the gains expect- 
ed from genetically improved 
birds and modern balanced ra- 
tions.” 

An aim of modern feed medi- 
cation plans is to protect birds 
from these stresses and diseases . . 
to “ward off” troubles before they 
occur. 


Now Let's Summarize The Way 
To Full Layer Performance 

First step: Performance goals! 
Poultry experts and actual layer 
performance in commercial flocks 
and Random Sample Tests point 
to a practical Full Performance 
Index for layers. It’s 250 eggs per 
hen housed . . . 4.5 Ibs. feed per 
dozen eggs . . . 90% Grade AA 
or A eggs... and 90% laying 
house livability. These are general 
goals that may vary somewhat 
from area to area and under 
changing local conditions. 

Second step: Accurate daily 
records! Records enable the egg 
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producer to keep a constant check 
on progress toward FPI .. . en- 
able him to tell if performance is 
lagging so the trouble can be 
found and corrected before seri- 
ous losses occur. FPI_ record 
charts, available to the flock own- 
er through feed companies, breed- 
ers, and housing and equipment 
firms, make record-keeping easy, 
make records more useful. 

Third step: Every factor of pro- 
duction must be in balance! Good 
birds themselves can’t work mir- 
acles. The best feed can’t do the 
whole job alone. Better egg prices 
won’t significantly improve pro- 
fits if housing and equipment are 





Milking machine _ inflations 
and other rubber parts should 
be stored in a .5 percent lye 
solution. To prepare a stock 
solution, dissolve one cen of lye 
in a gallon of water. 





below par. And even the best 
managed flock may not produce 
up to its bred-in, fed-in potential 
if subclinical disease drag is sap- 
ping the birds of health and 
vigor. Continuous protective med- 
ication through the feed is gain- 
ing favor as an effective way to 
control disease drag. 

Finally, the man himself, the 
poultryman, is the one most vital 
factor. If he strives his best to 
take advantage of all the factors 
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at his command, he himself can producer who comes close to 
do most to help himself. meeting, or beats, the FPI goals, 

The whole FPI plan will work will usually fare well even in the 
— but more important lean years, and will do well in 
is the working of the plan. Any good years. 





Management Determines Profit or Loss 
In Sheep Business 


Few farm enterprises offer so great a chance for high profits or so 
great a risk of high losses as the sheep business. The difference be- 
tween success and failure, according to Don Walker, is management. 
The University of Illinois livestock extension specialist cited records of 
a 1959 Illinois sheep production project as proof. 


The top one-third of the producers in the project realized a re- 
turn of $32 for each ewe in their flocks. The low one-third grossed 
only $22. 


Here are some characteristics of the top producers: 
1. They like sheep. 


2. Their ewes lamb early so that the lambs can hit the early 
market. 


3. They control parasites. 
4. They produce good pastures for their flocks. 


5. They feed grain to ewes shortly before lambing and after 
lambing until pasturing. Then they creep-feed the lambs. 


6. They dock and castrate the lambs. 


Walker emphasizes the importance of early lambing and market- 
ing. He points out that an 85-pound lamb in June is worth as much 
as a 100-pound lamb in September. It is also worth as much as a 
105-pound lamb in October and a 120-pound lamb in November and 
December. —University of Illinois 





















LETTERS TO FARMER'S DIGEST 


Our readers write many interesting letters to Farmer's Digest. 
Some relate personal opinions and may be quite contrcversial. Others 
tell personal experiences and problems and, perhaps, ask your advice. 
At any rate, we are sure these letters will interest you and, we hope, 
prompt you to write a reply or a letter on a subject of your own. 





Farmer’s Digest 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


I am renewing my subscription to the Farmer’s Digest and I like 

it fine, but would like to see something about Organic Farming 

in it. When you write about improving soil, you recommend 
an acid fertilizer such as 14-14-14 of which I do not have any 
use as it kills all earth worms and bacteria in the soil and 

makes the ground hard and heavy to work. 


I would like to see a write-up in the Farmer’s Digest about 

an Organic soil builder fertilizer I have read about. In fact, I 
would like to hear from a farmer who has used fertilizer advertised 
as an Organic Soil Builder and get his idea about it. I am 
interested in trying it next spring and I thought that you may give 
me some information through your paper. 


Newark, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 


City people in this country surely don’t know much about 
farmers and their problems, and the information they get from 
magazines and newspapers doesn’t help but does hinder. 


In a popular and widely quoted sales promotion magazine last week, 
I read that farmers were a “plush” market for high priced 
luxuries of all kinds because most farmers had gross in- 

comes of $10,000 or more. The idea was to encourage advertisers 
to advertise such things as mink, color TV and diamonds to 
farmers because they had so much money. The writer didn’t realize 
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the great gulf between a farmer’s gross income and his “net” 
income. Someone should tell him. 


In another current magazine, I read the old joke that goes 


Dear Sec’y of Agriculture: 


“My friend received $1,000 from the Government 
for not raising hogs, so I am also going into the 


non-raising hog business. 


What I want to know is what is the best kind of 
hogs not to raise? I would prefer not to raise 
razorbacks, but if necessary I will just as gladly 
not raise Durocs or Poland Chinas. 


How much will you pay me for not raising 100 
hogs, and will the same rate apply if I increase my 
non-raising capacity to 1,000? Also, will you 

pay me for not raising 10,000 bushels of corn which 
I will not feed to the hogs which I am not raising? 


Please answer soon as this looks like a fine year for 
not raising hogs, and I am anxious to start.” 


Farmer Jim 


In these times, getting people to think right about you is an 
organized profession. They call it Public Relations. Maybe farmers 
should buy some. Or, maybe some of the thousands of USDA 
people we now pay for telling us how to grow more crops we don’t 
need could be put on the job. 





Wisconsin 





























Ten Ways To Step Up Soybean Yields 





OYBEAN yields can be in- 
creased by following these 
ten steps: 
(1) Use Narrow Rows: 

Research at Illinois shows that 
planting soybeans in 24-inch rows 
will give 15 percent more yield 
than 40-inch rows. The research- 
ers found this to be true regard- 
less of variety, location, and 
planting date. This increase from 
narrow rows raises a 30 bushel 
field to 35 bushels and that means 
the extra beans on a 50-acre field 
would be worth $400 — worth 
doing something about. In south- 
ern states the advantage of nar- 
row rows for early planting would 
not be so great. However, the gain 
from narrow rows increases there 
with late plantings. 


(2) Fertilizer Placement is 
Important: 

Ohio researchers tested four 
methods of soybean fertilization 
and found that the best stands 
and the highest yields can be ob- 
tained when the fertilizer is plac- 


Follow these rules to properly "set the table” and 
harvest a better soybean yield this year... 


Condensed from Soybean News 


ed about 1% inches to the side 
and 1% inches below the seed. 
They say growers can lose as 
much as $20 to $30 per acre by 
placing the fertilizer too close to 
the seed. Well inoculated soybeans 
will fix most of the nitrogen they 
need. A soil test is a good check 
on the phosphorus and potassium 
they may need. If there is a defi- 
ciency of manganese or iron in 
your soil then the proper applica- 
tion of manganese sulfate or iron 
sulfate will greatly increase yields. 
Your County Agent or vocational 
agriculture instructor can be of 
help here. | 


(3) Weed-Free Soybeans 

Produce More Bushels: 
Weeds and grass left in the row 
can be quite expensive. Tests in 
several states show that yields may 
be cut from 2 to 10 bushels per 
acre. The rotary hoe is an effec- 
tive and economical weed killer 
in soybeans. Three year tests at 
Iowa with row-planted soybeans 
gave six bushels better yield for 


Reprinted by permission from Soybean News, Decatur, Indiana 
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“timely” rotary hoeing plus cul- 
tivation than with cultivation 
alone. Increased herbicide tech- 
nology should soon give us chemi- 
cal weed control for soybeans at 
costs more comparable to cultural 
weed control costs. 

Never give the weeds a chance. 
Many good farmers start the ro- 
tary hoe before the beans come 
up. They want to kill those weeds 
just after they germinate—while 
still “in the white”. After the 
plants have emerged it is best to 
give them that second rotary hoe- 
ing in the hot part of the day. 
Run the rotary hoe fast enough 
and deep enough to stir up the 
soil and expose the little weeds to 
the sun. You will help the beans 
too. Two rotary hoeings and two 
cultivations generally give good 
weed control under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Missouri researchers found in 
two year tests, that on plots hand- 
weeded and cultivated twice, 
yields were increased an average 
of 7.5 bushels per acre compared 
with the yields of plots cultivated 
only. Where there were three cul- 
tivations, hand-weeding increased 
yields by 4.5 bushels per acre. A 
good _ pre-emergence herbicide 
giving results equal to hand-weed- 
ing would be worth from $9 to 
$15 per acre. 

(4) Lime Acid Soil For 

Increased Yields: 

A pH level of 6.0 to 6.5 is best 
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in most states. A soil test will 
determine the amount of lime 
needed. Moreover, increases from 
fertilizer will be greater if the pH 
of the soil is brought up to the 
required level. A lot of other 
crops will benefit too. 
(5) Use the Best Variety: 
Length of days and nights is 
the primary control of soybean 
flowering and maturity. Since 
length of day is governed by lati- 
tude, varieties are adapted to 
rather narrow belts running east 
and west. Highest yields are usu- 
ally obtained from a productive, 
well adapted full season variety 
but for late plantings in the Nor- 
thern States an earlier maturing 
variety will usually give better re- 
sults. In the Southern States with 





When the wise are angry 
they are wise no longer. 





a much longer growing season, 
the full-season varieties usually 
yield as well as earlier varieties 
even on late plantings. Seed 
should be pure and high in ger- 
mination to insure good stands. 
Use disease resistant varieties 
where disease is a problem. Con- 
trol insect pests. 

(6) Best Yields Came on Fertile 

Well-Drained Soils: 

Of course, soybeans grow bet- 
ter than most other crops on soils 
that are low in fertility, droughty, 
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or poorly drained, but don’t ex- 
pect to break your state record 
yield on that kind of field. 


(7) Inoculation is Good 
Insurance: 

For 10 to 15 cents an acre you 
can help this crop to fix its own 
nitrogen and even leave a residue 
in the soil for other crops. Use 
inoculation made especially for 
soybeans and follow directions on 
the container. 


(8) Plant Enough Seed: 

The general rule to follow is 
plant one good seed every inch of 
row. This encourages rapid 
growth and aids in weed control, 
but stands closer than 10 to 12 
plants per foot of row may ser- 
iously increase lodging. Check 
your planter, see if you are plant- 
ing the proper amount of seed. 


(9) Plant At Best Time: 

Soil temperature and day 
length determine the best time to 
plant soybeans. In the Northern 
States it is when the temperature 
and the soil are warm enough to 
give rapid germination and 

-growth—which is about corn 
planting time. In the Southern 
States it is best to wait a while 
or the short days will cause most 
varieties to flower too early and 
thus reduce yield and quality and 
increase the problem of weed con- 
trol. 


Prepare a good weed-free seed- 
bed, then just before planting the 
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soybeans kill the weeds with a 
harrow or disk. Plant the seed 1 
to 2 inches deep in moist soil. If 
the soil is too dry, better wait for 
a rain than to plant too deep try- 
ing to reach moisture. 


(10) Don't Let the Combine 
Throw You: 

The farm machinery makers - 
have not yet got around to soy- 
beans. Therefore, planters, culti- 
vators, and combines made for 
other crops must be adjusted for 
soybeans. Adjusting the combine 
is mighty important. Harvesting 





A soil survey will show the 
best uses of your land. Careful 
study and planning with the 
help of your professional agri- 
cultural workers will help you 
get the greatest possible bene- 
fits. 





loss can cut your profits; losses of 
10 to 20 percent at combining 
time are not uncommon. Don’t let 
it happen to you. Four beans to 
the square foot in the field means 
a bushel per acre. 


Reel and cylinder speeds and 
cylinder clearance must be ad- 
justed. Spend a little time check- 
ing your combine instruction 
manual for proper settings. It 
may pay better than any other 
time you spend with the soybean 
crop. 









Chimney Smoke 


by Irene Rudie 


The loom of time has ever been 

A pattern weaving, all unseen; 

Wise folks teach children soon to see, 

And weave their patterns carefully. 
—Author unknown 


* 

A winter ice storm makes of 
the world a glittering shop of 
costly crystal. I can slip a glass 
tumbler from the end of a stick 
of stove wood, or a slender vase 
from a hay fork handle. 

* * * 

Whatever a home may or may 
not have in furnishings and con- 
veniences, in order for children 
to thrive in it, there must be an 
atmosphere of love and laughter 
from wall to wall, and from floor 
to ceiling. 

* * * 

When the sewing machine runs 
effortlessly and faultlessly over an 
especially difficult part of a gar- 


ment, that’s when there’s no 
thread in the bobbin. 
* * * 


People who live in large cities 
may have to buy their calendars, 
but here in the country, we still 
get dozens of them free. If I like 
a particular calendar for the large 
clear spaces around the numbers 
for making notes, or another one 


* 
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* 


for its small unobtrusive numbers, 
but don’t like their pictures or 
advertising, I simply find a pic- 
ture that I do like and paste that 
over the offending one. 

* * * 


The kindest words I’ve heard 
to date, are these: You’re losing 
weight! 

* 


* * 


It’s hard for most people to ac- 
cept praise or compliments grace- 
fully, but dogs know how. Say 
something nice about a dog and 
he looks alert and pleased, and 
applauds by thumping the floor 
with his tail. 

* * * 


A New Year superstition: Al- 
ways have something cooking on 
the stove when the New Year 
comes in to insure full pots dur- 
ing the coming year. Another: 
Anything left unfinished on Dec. 
31 will never get done; therefore 
finish all mending and sewing by 
the first of the year. 


























SING production records to 

select dairy breeding stock 
is the fastest way to build high- 
producing, moneymaking herds. 
Dairy type or physical appearance 
is valuable chiefly in eliminating 
obvious abnormalities. 

These conclusions come from a 
USDA study of research results 
obtained in the past quarter cen- 
tury. They show a need for more 
emphasis on production records 
and less on the traditional score 
card classification. 


The study included analyses of 
data on Holstein-Friesian, Jersey, 
and Ayrshire cattle reported by 
agricultural experiment station 
workers in Wisconsin, West Vir- 
ginia, Iowa, Illinois, and Canada. 
It is part of a larger study, now 
nearing completion, by Agricul- 
tural Research Service dairy hus- 
bandman N. D. Bayley and asso- 
ciates to determine the influence 
of type on milk production, lon- 
gevity, and merchandizing value. 

The scientists found only a 


How Much Milk 


Will She Produce ? 


Production records give the fastest, most 
accurate answer... 


Condensed from Agricultural Research 


slight relationship between dairy- 
type score (Excellent, Very Good, 
Good Plus, Good, Fair) and pro- 
duction ability. Many cows with 
high dairy-type classifications are 
high producers at least partly be- 
cause they get better feed and 
care. This tends to exaggerate 
type-production relationships, es- 
pecially when evaluations are bas- 
ed on production averages for 
cows in different herds. 
Slight Relationship Shown By 
Record Check 

For example, Holstein records 
showed a difference in average 
butterfat yield of 11.4 percent be- 
tween all cows rated Excellent 
and those rated Good Plus. But a 
Wisconsin analysis of records of 
45,000 Holstein cows showed a 
difference of only 6.7 percent be- 
tween the Excellent and Good 
Plus cows in the same herd. The 
lower percentage ruled out feed 
and management differences and 
more nearly reflects the true and 
low relationship between type 


Reprinted by permission from 
Agricultural Research, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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score and production. 

The analysis also showed that 
production cannot be predicted 
on the basis of type rating. On 
the average, prediction of butter- 
fat misses actual production by as 
much -as 69 pounds. This error is 
greater than the entire difference 
of 60 pounds between the lowest 
(Fair) and the highest (Excel- 
lent) type cows in the herds stud- 
ied by Wisconsin workers. 

Of the components that make 
up a type score, dairy character 
appears most closely associated 
with production. Barley estimates 
that selection on dairy character 
alone is about four times as ef- 
fective in raising milk yield as is 
selection on total type score. Pro- 
gress is still less than half as fast, 
however, as it is when selection is 
based on single lactation records. 
Used with production records, 
dairy character increases breeding 
progress by 2 or 3 percent, com- 
pared with only 0.4 of 1 percent 
when total type score is used. 
Dairy Character is 
Difficult To Describe 

A serious drawback to dairy 
character as a selection tool is 
difficulty in describing it exactly. 
Many judges consider dairy char- 
acter as “general appearance for 
milkiness,” but their interpreta- 
tions vary widely. The scientists 
found greater variation in scores 
for dairy character than for any 
other type component. 
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Some traits associated with a 
heavy milker—thin, angular body 
and full, distended udder—may 
be the result rather than cause of 
high production. Also, well fed 
animals tend to show less of these 
traits than poorly fed animails 
with similar yielding ability. How. 
ever, since dairy character does 
have some use in estimating pro- 
duction of lactating cows without 
records, an objective definition is 
urgently needed. 

What do these research find- 
ings mean to commercial dairy- 
men? Bayley sums up like this: 
Dairymen with average- or low- 
yielding herds should concentrate 





"Success is 1% inspiration, 


99°, perspiration" — Thomas 
Edison. 





on better management and selec- 
tion on the basis of production 
records. Those who have built 
highly productive herds, through 
good management and selection 
based on production records, 
should recognize that if they now 
desire to select for improved type, 
they must go slower in increasing 
milk and butterfat production. 
Bayley believes that when 
dairymen become more aware of 
the slight relationship between 
type and production, they will 
give much less importance to 


type. 


| 
| 
| 


























Nitrogen Is Key To 
Success With Continuous Corn 


Continuous corn is dependent upon ade- 
quate nitrogen. Yields have been 
maintained at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
=” periment Station over a six-year period. 

‘~ Fertilizer can be substituted for plowing 
down legumes... 





Condensed from 
Ohio Farm and Home Research 


Glover B. Tripplett, Jr. 


ITH adequate nitrogen, cropping research was directed to- 
high yields of continuous ward the evaluation of various 
corn were maintained at the legumes as a source of nitrogen 
Wooster, Ohio, Agricultural Ex- in different cropping sequences. 
periment Station over a six-year Later, price trends toward less 
period. expensive nitrogen and higher 
These results indicate that value corn made it possible or 
plowing down a legume is not an even desirable to substitute com- 
essential requirement for high mercial nitrogen for legumes. 
corn yields providing fertilizer 
nitrogen is supplied as a substi- 
tute for legume nitrogen. 


In most of the early rotation 
experiments in Ohio and other 
states the continuous corn re- 

Until recently, legumes have ceived little or no nitrogen. Un- 
been the most important source der these nitrogen-deficient con- 
of nitrogen for corn. Older ex- ditions, yields rapidly dropped to 
periments designed to evaluate an average of 15 to 20 bushels, 
various cropping systems were while corn in rotation with le- 
initiated when commercial nitro- gumes often yielded three to four 
gen was used sparingly and the times as much. As research work- 
most reasonable source of nitro- ers began using higher rates of 
gen was quite expensive. During nitrogen fertilization on contin- 
this era most of the emphasis in- uous corn, they found that yields 


Reprinted from 
Ohio Farm and Home Research, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio 
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were improved considerably, but 
were not as high as yields with 
the best rotation. 

Experiments with continuous 
corn were initiated in 1953 at 
Wooster and the Northwestern 
Substation at Hoytville, also in 
Ohio. The experiment at Wooster 
was placed on the site of the 
previous experiment in contin- 
uous cropping dating from 1896. 


The area which was low in fer- - 


tility and organic matter, was fer- 
tilized with high rates of phos- 
phorus and potassium, limed to a 
pH of 7, and seeded with alfalfa. 
Comparisons between continuous 
corn and corn in a three-year ro- 
tation of corn-wheat-alfalfa with 
and without 200 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre were initiated in 
1954. This rate of nitrogen eli- 
minates one criticism of earlier 
rotation experiments which re- 
ceived inadequate nitrogen ferti- 
lization. All crop residues were 
plowed under each year; the 
stand was maintained at 18,000 
plants per acre or more. Because 
of the nature of the site, erosion 
was not a problem in this experi- 
ment. 

Corn yields varied with the sea- 
sons, but nevertheless averaged 
87 bushels per acre over the six- 
year period for continuous corn 
with nitrogen while corn in rota- 
tion without nitrogen averaged 73 
bushels. This 14-bushel difference 
in favor of continuous corn re- 
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sulted from the 1958 season when 
yields from corn in rotation were 
comparatively low. From these 
data, continuous corn with nitro- 
gen cannot be considered as a 
better treatment than corn in ro- 
tation, but yields were equal to 
those from corn in rotation with- 
out nitrogen. Corn in rotation 
with nitrogen and _ continuous 
corn without nitrogen averaged 
93 and 31 bushels, respectively. 
A comparison of yearly produc- 
tion for the corn in rotation and 





Underground drainage from 
septic tanks, cesspools, silos, 
and barnyards can ruin an 
otherwise good water supply. 
It is wise to use adequate safe- 
guards. 





continuous corn with nitrogen 
showed that corn following a 
legume averaged about six to 
eight bushels more each year than 
the continuous corn. After six 
years, there was no apparent in- 
dication that the difference in 
yield between the two treatments 
was increasing. Thus, adequate 
rates of commercial nitrogen plus 
residues plowed down each year 
seemed to afford practically as 
good an environment for corn 
growth as the optimum treatment 
of rotation plus nitrogen. 

The yields of continuous corn 
without nitrogen declined to 14 
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bushels in 1958 and to eight bush- 
els in 1959. Corn in rotation av- 
eraged 73 bushels over the six 
year period with no apparent de- 
cline in yields. In this case, yields 
of continuous corn were not 
maintained at a level near that 
of the rotation, but were depress- 
ed to very low values. This corn 
suffered from an extreme nitrogen 
deficiency. 
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tion, yields from a corn-soybean 
sequence averaged 30 bushels of 
beans and 80 bushels of corn over 
a six-year period when adequate 
nitrogen was used on corn. Dur- 
ing 1959, the corn yields with ni- 
trogen averaged 98 bushels and 
soybean yields 38 bushels, respec- 
tively. These yields compared 
favorably with corn after alfalfa 
and again showed no tendency to 

















At the Northwestern Substa- decrease. 





Mulch Protects Strawberry Beds 


Killing frosts should serve as a warning to growers to prepare to 
put their strawberry patch to bed for the winter, according to Thomas 
J. Tatterson, Extension fruit specialist at West Virginia University. 
Although plantings need not be mulched until the temperature drops 
to 20 degrees, it is well to make preparations early, he said. 


Be sure there is enough good mulching material on hand to do the 
job. Seed-free wheat straw is the ideal mulching material, but other 
straws, early-cut hay, chopped cornstalks, leaves, and pine needles are 
often used. Any of these materials will do if they are free from seeds, 
and not too heavy, or too light. Have enough mulch to cover the plants 
just so only a few plant leaves can be seen. The amount will vary from 
1 to 5 tons per acre. Most people use about 3 tons. Different localities 
have harder winters; therefore, more protection is needed. 


Frequent warm periods may melt the snow and thaw the top 3 
or 4 inches of the soil several times during the winter months. This 
means that strawberry plants not only are partially heaved from the 
soil, but also have no protection in many cases when temperatures are 
below 15 degrees—the critical temperature for injury to the tissues of 
the crown of the piant. That makes mulching even more essential in 
the middle area of the U.S. than farther north, where the snow stays 
on all winter, or farther south, where temperatures do not drop so low, 
Tatterson cautioned. —West Virginia University 








A Forward Look At The Swine Industry 





Posen a speech by 
Bernard Ebbing, Livestock Service Department, Rath Packing Co, 


ET us recognize that this in- 
dustry is divided into five 
distinct groups. 1) Producer, 2) 
Marketing Agencies, 3) Proces- 
sor, 4) Retailer, 5) Consumer. 

This was not always the case. 
Some years ago, the producer, 
processor and consumer were one 
and the same. The farmer raised 
his hog, slaughtered, processed 
and consumed it. It was a rather 
crude operation . . . eating most 
of it fresh and preserving the bal- 
ance. The weather was a big fac- 
tor... with most processing done 
in the winter time and if there 
was any surplus, the producer be- 
came a distributor. 

The development of modern 
transportation, refrigeration, and 
packaging over the years has re- 
sulted in our present-day complex 
system. Don’t lose sight of the fact 
that the future of this pork busi- 
ness will be determined by group 
five . . . the consumer. In this 
group, we are all critical—critical 
of the producer, the processor, 


With all segments of the swin 
industry working together toward 
a common goal, there are real 
opportunities in years to come, 


Condensed from The 
American Hampshire Herdsman 


and the retailer. Why don’t they 
raise better hogs, process them 
better, and merchandise them bet. 
ter? We, as consumers, want lean- 
er, heavier muscled, more palat- 
able pork at a somewhat uniform 
price throughout the years. 
Prior to World War II, the in- 
dustry was working on less lard 
and lighter hogs, but because of 
the war which stimulated demand 
for both meat and fat, quality 
disappeared. As we came out of 





the war, the attitude that prevail- 
ed was “a hog was a_ hog” 
throughout the industry. That is 
to say. . there wasn’t much differ- 
ence, not enough to sort him out 
from the 80 million other hogs 
that had to be slaughtered, other 
than by the traditional weight 
groups. This is where we were 13 
years ago. 

Since 1946, there have bees 
numerous developments which 
represent departures from this old 
attitude. I am happy to say that 
my Company did research on the 


Reprinted by permission from The American Hampshire Herdsman, Pontiac, Illinois 
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dollar and cents values of differ- 
ent kinds of hogs. They worked 
with the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture in the development: 


of the U.S. No. 1, U.S. No. 2, 
and U.S. No. 3 hogs. Along with 
this, my Company saw fit to buy 
hogs on a new method .. . car- 
cass grade. Our Company, as well 
as many others, recognize this de- 
clining consumer acceptance of 
pork and trained buyers to recog- 
nize this new quality value in live 
hogs. They paid producers more 
for the meatier type and discount- 
ed the over-fat, meatless hogs. 
The packing industry, some three 
years ago, announced through the 
American Meat Institute, that it 
was adopting a national policy on 
a new look in pork called the 
“close trim”. 

I want to remind you that 
these significant developments 
have taken place in the last 10 
years in a free-enterprise system. 
I want to say that you cannot 
legislate a consumer’s acceptance 
to meat-type hogs. 

We, in the packing industry, 
must work toward identifying this 
superior meat-type product. It 
may be called select, meaty, or 
some other name, because today, 
heavy cuts from 200-225 pound 
well-muscled hogs are not being 
priced properly. As an example 

. the trade prefers a 10-12 
pound pork loin. The pork loin 
from a 210 pound hog, that has 
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30 inches of carcass length and 
4 inches of eye muscle, is going 
to weigh 14 pounds. I have no 
doubt that this will be corrected 
in the near future. 

I might say that our pork qual- 
ity has improved greatly because 
we have eliminated a large per- 
centage of the short U.S. No. 3 
hogs. We are not receiving the 
complaints from retailers on pork 
loins that we were 5 years ago. 
The job isn’t complete . . . but 
we have come a long way. 

Each of us here is vitally in- 
terested in profitable pork sales— 
which boils down to having a 
good demand at the consumer 
level. 

I would like to take each of 
you into a modern self-service 
food market this afternoon—-not 





Geneticists are hoping to in- 
troduce nematode resistance in- 
to sugarbeets by manipulating 
chromosome numbers. 





to look at the food, but at the 
shoppers. Quickly you would no- 
tice that the pork items in which 
each of us are so vitally interested 
are in stiff competition with 
thousands of other items . . . not 
only other meat items, but other 
products on display and all com- 
peting for her spendable dollars. 
You would notice too that this 
shopper, the famous American 
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homemaker, is pushing her cart 
through a colorful and musical 
atmosphere. She’s doing some- 
thing in which she has confidence 
. .. at least in her own mind she’s 
buying more food and better 
meals for her family per dollar 
than anyone could possibly do. 

Though this happy little home- 
maker may be a sweetheart to 
Dad and a loving Mom to her 
children, she’s a tough shopper. 
She buys your product because 
she hasn’t found a better one. 
Given the opportunity, she will 
grab something better or newer 

. something tastier or easier 
. .. something quicker .. . a han- 
dier package . . . a better color 
...a better buy! 

How does this relate to pigs 
and pork? Just this way—it 
means that pork must be promot- 
ed better to the consumers than 
any other competing item. She 
spends just so much, and eats just 
so much . . . only part of the 
meal and money budget goes for 
pork. The challenge then is to 
make pork appealing, exciting 
and vital in all meals. There has 
been considerable activity by 
packers along these lines. 


For years consumers balked on 
pre-sliced bacon, but since it has 
caught on sliced bacon is as com- 
mon a household food as bottled 
milk or sliced bread. She didn’t 
want sliced bread until it was in- 
vented . . 


. she never asked for 
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instant coffee, and was slow to 
buy, although blind taste tests 
proved its excellence . . . she was 
satisfied with “spray” deodorants 
until “roll-on” came along. The 
life blood of advertising and mod- 
ern merchandising is change, 
Over 80 percent of the items ina 
super market did not exist in 
their present state at the end of 
World War II. Also keep in mind 
that 20 percent of the food stores 
do 80 percent of the food busi- 
ness. 

You know what happened in 
soap? Well, white was swell... 
until colored came along. For ex- 
ample, Camay was a_ leading 
brand for years . . . but their 
share of the market dropped from 





Farmers today are getting 76 
percent more nutrients per ton 
of mixed fertilizer than they got 
30 years ago. 





12 percent to 8.3 percent in three 
years. Then they made a product 
change that sent their share of 
the market back to 12.5 percent 
and one year later to 13.1 per- 
cent, showing continual growth. 
They added color and told con- 
sumers this new soap with the ex- 
pensive French perfume was more 
fragrant and washed better than 
ever before. Sales showed con- 
sumers liked the change. 

Now, I would like to talk about 
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a product in which I am more 
aware of the actual details .. . 
and of which you will be more 
interested in results and some of 
the mechanics which go into a 
product change. The product is 
the well-known Rath Black 
Hawk Hickory Smoked Ham-in- 
a-Can. 

I might add that months of 
product research and develop- 
ment, followed by much premar- 
keting, went into this new type 
product. Basically, the change 
was that we smoked our canned 
hams, when normally canned 
hams were not smoked. 

From surveys, we found that 
four out of five consumers defi- 
nitely preferred the flavor of a 
smoked ham, and only one prefer- 
red the bland flavor of the old 
conventional canned ham. How- 
ever, they did prefer the ease and 
convenience of a canned ham. 

Now that we knew this to be 
true and had the right product, 
we had to tell people about the 
change. The basic advertising 
media was “Life Magazine”, read 
by 32 million people each issue. 
The first ad was a double page, 
full color ad. Incidentally, it is in- 
teresting to note that a single 
page colored ad in “Life” costs 
approximately,. $40,000.00 . . . in 
itself a big figure, but broken 
down to a cost per impression it 
is a different story. 


Then we followed: with an-ad 
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that featured the Smoke House 
atmosphere built right into the 
ad. 

Of course the big problem be- 
fore the adds appeared, creating 
a demand at the consumer level, 
was creating a desire on the part 
of buyers to squeeze the product 
into his precious store space with 
from 5,000 to 7,000 already es- 
tablished food products in his re- 
tail store. 

Our Sales people had to carry 
the story to retailers all over the 
country. To complete the task, 
there are many complex sales 
tools such as brochures and in- 
store display pieces. 

The most interesting of these 
items was a giant Smoke House. 





In the past 20 years, the hu- 
man race has increased in num- 
bers by about 700 million. In 
the next 20 years, well over | 
billion people will be added if 
the present growth rate con- 
tinues. 





It was colorful, dimensional and 
electrically-lighted . . . mighty 
hard to pass by in the market .. . 
and certainly made a bigger im- 
pression on impulse buyers than 
the average of 5,000 other com- 
peting items in the store. Needless 
to say, Hickory Smoked Hams-in- 
a-Can received excellent recep- 
tion. 
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There are constantly new ideas 

. product improvement and 
conveniences being built into pork 
products . . . to help homemakers 
decide that pork can be served 
more often and in many different 
and exciting ways. 

Although there is much being 
done, there is still much more to 
do . . . pork processors are trim- 
ming closer, boning more cuts, 
and making more fully-cooked 
items. There are many new ap- 
proaches for making pork pro- 
ducts more appealing in the re- 
search and development state 
right now. You will see more in 
the future . . . push-button foods 
for push-button living. 


I am sure there is no push-but- 
ton pig in the near future . 
but, thanks to interested univer- 
sities for their research that has 
given producers the tools to pro- 
duce better pork. Thanks to the 
breeders with their certification 
and swine evaluation station data 
—they have given producers the 
best breeding stock we have ever 
had. And, thanks to the producer 
who is producing the leaner, 
meatier-type pig . . . plus farrow- 
ing on a more uniform basis to 
get away from peaks and valleys 
in supply. 

All these activities, better hogs 

. more even supplies . . . re- 
search . . . advertising . . . im- 
proved products, add up to terri- 
fic expenditures; but demand for 
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pork must be constantly maintain- 
ed and increased. Remember, 
there are many countries that eat 
little or no meat. Some eat more 
than the United States per capita | 
consumption. 






Let’s all work to produce a bet- 
ter product on the farms and in 
the packing plants. Let’s all work 
to promote and advertise pork at 
the packing plant and retail level. 
Let’s present pork in a favorable 





Ducks are about the fastest 
growing domesticated animals, 
reports H. H. Kauffman, exten- 
sion poultry specialist at Penn- 
sylvania State University. They 
weigh slightly over one-tenth of 
a pound when hatched and in- 
crease their original weight 60 
times during the first eight. 
weeks. If the calf from a beef 
animal would grow in the same 
manner, it could weigh about 
2!/, tons at eight weeks. 





light whether we are producers, 
processors, or retailers. Let’s use 
it in our home and tell our 
friends. We need to encourage 
additional research in breeding 
and quality improvement, nutri- 
tion, disease, equipment and 
buildings, management, process- 
ing, and merchandising. The 
swine industry has some real op- 
portunities in years to come. 
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A story by Bennett Cerf claims 
that a farmer was reported to be 
so close with his wages that the 
government sent out a man from 
the Wage Board to investigate. 

“We hear,” said the bureau 
man, “that you are breaking the 
law by paying below minimum 
wages.” 

“You do, eh?” said the farmer. 
“Well let me think. There’s Mike 
who milks the cows and watches 
TV most of the day—gets $40.00 
and found, a week. And there’s 
Annie—supposed to do the cook- 
ing but reads movie magazines 
most of the time—she gets $35.00. 
Then, there’s my son Joe who 
knocks holes in the barn with 
baseballs and drives the car 
around all night--he gets $30.00.” 

“Can’t see anything wrong 
there,” said the government man, 
“is that all your help?” 

“Well,” sighed the farmer, 
“there’s just the half-wit left. 
Sometimes I think he has it pret- 
ty rough. He works 18 hours a 
day—sometimes more—and gets 
his room and board and a couple 
dollars a week for tobacco.” 
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“Ah,” the inspector, perked up, 
“Td like to talk to him.” 
“You’re talking to HIM right 
now,” said the farmer. 
—Butter-Fat 
* * * 


A husband and wife were dis- 
cussing their financial difficulties. 
“It’s the neighbors’ fault, not 
ours,” the wife said. “They’re al- 
ways doing or buying something 
we can’t afford.” 
—Successful Farming 
* * * 


The circuit preacher, making 
his rounds on horseback through 
the hill country, found one of his 
aged parishioners contentedly 
puffing a pipe on the porch of 
her shack. 

Pointing an accusing finger at 
the offending pipe, the preacher 
asked, “Miz Wilkins, do you ex- 
pect to be saved?” 

“Yes, Reverend, I do,” she 
answered. 

The preacher’s voice rose. 
“Don’t you know, woman, that 
the Bible says nothing unclean 
shall enter Heaven? How do you 
expect to go there with your 
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breath smelling of evil tobacco?” 

“Well, Reverend,” Miz Wilkins 
said between puffs, “when I die, 
I ’spect to leave my bref behind.” 

—Arkansas Valley Journal 
* * * 

A baby cries when it is born 
because it is hungry, naked and 
already owes the government 
$1,500. 

* * * 

A middle-aged widow was con- 
sidering the purchase of an old 
farm house. After looking over 
the house and hearing the real es- 
tate agent’s sales talk she finally 
said, “I think I could do a lot 
with this house.” Then she hesi- 
tated and added, “But, come to 
think of it, that’s what I thought 
when I met my late husband.” 

—Michigan Farmer 
* * * 

When a youth begins to sow 
wild oats it’s time for father to 
start the threshing machine. 

Gibbon, Nebraska, Reporter 

* * * 

A backwoodsman mountaineer 
found a mirror which a tourist 
had lost. “Well, if it ain’t my old 
dad,” he said as he looked into it. 
“T never knew he had his pitcher 
took.” He took the mirror home 
and hid it in the attic but his 
suspicious wife was secretly 
watching. That night while he 
slept she slipped up to the attic 
and found the mirror. “Mmmm,” 
she said, looking into it, “so that’s 
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the old hag he’s been chasin!” 
—Implement & Tractor 
* * * 

Marriages are made in heaven, 
which is probably why most mar- 
ried couples are always harping 
at each other. 

* * * 

A jaunty salesman parked his 
foreign sports car in front of a 
village store and went in. When 
he came out, a farmer was look- 
ing the car over. 

“Well, what do you think of 
it?” asked the salesman. And the 
farmer just said, “Picked that one 
*fore it was ripe, didn’t ya?” 

—New England Homestead 

* * * 

“What happened to that city 
feller you hired to help out on the 
farm?” 

“Well, he used to be an auto- 
mobile mechanic and he climbed 
under the mule to see why she 
wouldn’t go and she went.” 

—Farm Store Merchandising 

* * * 


The family cat had just pre- 
sented the household with a litter 
of kittens. Junior went down into 
the cellar to inspect them, and 
shortly his mother heard a med- 
ley of howls. 

‘Don’t hurt the kittens, Dear,” 
she called out. 

“T’m not, Mom,” the youngster 
replied. “I’m carrying ’em real 
careful — by their stems.” 
—Hoards Dairyman 
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To her complaining daughter, 
a wise grandmother said: “Just 
be glad your kids are between 7 
and 13 years. Those are perfect 
ages—too old for baby sitters and 
too young to drive your car.” 

—The Furrow 
* * * 

“You should advertise!” the 
canvasser told the proprietor of a 
small neighborhood store. 

“No sir! I’m agin it,” was the 
emphatic answer. 

“But why?” 

“Advertising don’t leave a man 
no time,” the man replied. “I 
tried it once last year and I was 
so doggone rushed I couldn’t get 
in no fishin’ all summer.” 
—Better Crops with Plant Food 

* * * 

Folks can make monkeys of 

themselves by carrying tales. 
* * * 


A scientist invented a serum to 
bring inanimate objects to life. 
Secretly he tried it out on the 
statue of a general in a park. Sure 
enough, the general gave a quiver 
and climbed down from the ped- 
estal. The scientist was overjoyed. 
“Tell me, general,” he asked, 
“what’s the first thing you’re go- 
ing to do in your new life?” 

“That’s easy,” rasped the gen- 
eral, jerking a gun from his hols- 
ter, “I’m going to shoot several 
thousand of these pigeons.” 

Billy Bilger in The National 
Future Farmer 
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Some old-fashioned mothers 
who can remember their hus- 
band’s first kiss, now have daugh- 
ters who can’t remember their 
first husband’s. 

* * * 

“A man is never older than he 
feels. Now, this morning I feel 
like a 2 year old,” the man of the 
house exuberantly exclaimed. 

His wife sweetly replied, 
“Horse or egg?” 

* * 

The real reason it’s so hard to 
bring up children right is that 
they insist on imitating their par- 
ents. 

* * * 

A northern farm hand went to 
work for a Texas rancher. There 
had been a long drouth, and 
every man on the ranch was hop- 
ing for rain. One day it started to 
sprinkle, and the farm hand, to 
show his delight began to dance 
in the rain. 

“Hey, you,” shouted the ranch 
owner, “come in out of the rain!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it a bit” 
called back the farm hand. 

“That isn’t the point,” insisted 
the rancher. “I want every drop 
of that water to fall on Texas.” 
Texas Farming and Citriculture 

* * * 

An old-timer is one who re- 
members when his mother used 
tc spank him for cracking hick- 
ory nuts on the hearth with the 
face of a smoothing iron. 
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It all depends upon the point 
of view. One old-timer said to the 
other: “Gosh, Bill, don’t you wish 
we were barefoot boys again?” 

“Not me,” replied Bill. “I work 
on a turkey farm.” 

* * * 

A speaker was lecturing on for- 
est preservation. “How many of 
you have done anything to con- 
serve our forest resources?” Sil- 
ence ruled for several seconds, 
then from the rear ventured, “I 
once shot a woodpecker.” 

—The Ohio Farmer 
* * * 

Three men were brought into 
court for disorderly conduct. The 
judge asked one what had caused 
him to be arrested. 

“T threw peanuts into the wa- 
ter,” the man replied. 

“That’s not very bad,” said the 
judge. 

Turning to the second man, he 
asked, “What did you do?” 

“T threw peanuts into the wa- 
ter, too,” he answered. 

“Well,” said the judge to the 
third man, “I suppose you threw 
peanuts in the water, also?” 

“Oh, no, your honor,” replied 
the third man, “I am Peanuts!” 

—The Balance Sheet 
* * * ‘ 


A young farmer returned home 
tired out from a hard day in the 
fields to find his two children 
rushing madly about the house 
and creating a general distur- 
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bance. 

He gave them both a scolding 
and sent them off to bed as soon 
as they had eaten their supper. 

The next morning he found 


~ this note pinned to his bedroom 


door: “Be good to your children, 
and they will be good to you. 
Yours truly, God. 

* * * 

Everything in the modem 
home is controlled by switches to- 
day—except the children. 

* * * 

There’s something feminine 
about a tree. It does a strip tease 
in the Fall, goes with bare limbs 
all winter, get’s a new outfit 
every Spring and lives off the 
saps all Summer. 

* * * 

A new postman plodded man- 
fully along the lane that led to 
a lonely farm in the Yorkshire 
dales. 

“By gum, but it’s a long lane 
to your house!” he told the farm- 
er, on arrival. 

“Aye, it is, that,” came the re- 
ply, “but if it were any shorter 
it wouldn’t reach.” 

—Farmer and Stock Breeder 

* * * 

The difference between gossip 
and news is whether you hear it 
or tell it. 

* % * 


Census Taker (to woman at 
the door) — How many in your 
family? 
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Woman — Five. Me, the old _ crat, the kid’s wet, the cow’s dry, 

man, the kid, cow and cat. and the cat’s on the fence. 
Census Taker — And the poli- * * * 

tics of your family? A stolen kiss frequently leads to 
Woman — Mixed. I’m a Re- marriage, which proves crime 


publican, the old man’s a Demo- doesn’t pay. 


Contributions for this page are welcomed. Send your "Fun On The 
Farm" story to Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





Cost of Fertilizers Tax Deductible 


Attention has been drawn to a little known law which offers farm- 
ers and ranchers clear-cut opportunity for deducting the cost of ferti- 
lizers in income tax figuring. Stephen H. Hart, attorney for the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee, said that the legislation was almost 
obscured among final bills passed during the abbreviated session this 
past summer. 


The new amendment to the Internal Revenue Code provides that 
a farmer or rancher may elect to treat as ordinary business expenses 
those sums which are paid for or incurred in the purchase of fertilizer, 
lime, ground limestone, marl or other materials to enrich, neutralize 
or condition land. 


The measure also includes the costs of application of such mater- 
ial. 


Hart said that the legislation resulted because some revenue 
agents were attempting to require farmers and ranchers to capitalize 
the cost of fertilizers and other land conditioning material. This new 
law, according to Hart, precludes revenue agents from taking such a 
position in future interpretations of the complicated code. 


Hart advised ranchers and farmers to check with their local at- 
torneys or tax experts for details of the new law and its application 
to individual situations. —National Livestock Tax Committee 









Condensed from The Farmer-Stockman 


Alex G. Warren, Extension Poultry Specialist, Oklahoma State Univ, 


IGEONS, the little birds with 

a wide variety of talents, 

are becoming more and more 

popular. Clubs have been formed 

and some very good pigeon shows 
are being held. 

Pigeon fanciers have an almost 
endless variety of sizes, colors and 
shapes from which to choose. 
Some are strictly for show, others 
are efficient producers of deli- 
cious squab meat and a few have 
special talents that make them 
valuable. 

Pigeons range in size from the 
tmy Budapest which weighs only 
a few ounces to the giant Runt, 
which sometimes reaches 4 lbs. 
Pigeons such as the Oriental 
Frills and Owls have beaks so 
short their babies must be farmed 
out to others to raise. The Ber- 
lin Long-Faced Tumblers have 
beaks more than twice as long as 
their heads. 

The common blue pigeon 
weighs 14 to 16 oz., and is 
smooth feathered and clean-leg- 


Pigeons Are Lots Of Fun And 
They Make Meat, Too 


Becoming a pigeon raiser doesn't require a lot of capital and it's fun. , 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer-Stockman, 500 North Broadway, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





ged, while such varieties have 
been developed as the Trumpters 


and Swallows which have crest | 


feathers on the head and feathers 
on their feet up to 5 inches long. 
Pigeons come in yellow, red, blue, 
black, dun, silver, white and com- 
binations of these colors. 

The tiny Parlor Tumblers, un- 
able to fly, turn backward flips 
along the ground when disturbed. 
The popular Birmingham Roller 
turns backward flips in the air 
about every minute while flying. 
They were developed around 
Birmingham, England. 

Pigeons raise their own young, 
laying 2 eggs at a time. A good 
pair will produce up to 20 squabs 
a year. Pigeon eggs hatch about 
17 days after being laid and 
young birds often are ready to 
leave the nest at 5 or 6 weeks. 
Good working pairs will have 2 
squabs in the nest and another 
nest where they are sitting on 
eggs close by. As the older squabs 
are weaned they have 2 new ones 
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to occupy their time. 

Male and female pigeons take 
turns sitting on eggs and feeding 
squabs. Pigeons produce a fluid 
in their crop called “pigeon milk” 
which they feed to tiny babies. 

Many youngsters enjoy keeping 
pigeons. They require little room, 
and if plenty of feed and water is 
supplied, they will get along fine 
while the family is away on short 
vacations. If pens are kept clean 
there is no offensive odor, and 
since pigeons are not noisy they 
are often kept in cities. Pigeons 
enjoy a bath once a day and 
large, shallow bathing pans 
should be kept in the loft along 
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with clean drinking water. 

Pigeons eat the common grains 
such as milo, corn and wheat. 
They enjoy dried peas very much. 
They also like millet and can be 
fed prepared pigeon pellets which 
many feed companies make. Any 
good chicken mash or game bird 
ration is also good for them and 
they will eat it readily, especially 
if it is in small pellets or crum- 
bles. 

Becoming a pigeon raiser does- 
n’t require a lot of capital. Good 
birds in many breeds sell for 
around $5 per pair. However, 
some exceptional pigeons bring 
very high prices. 





10 Rules To Produce Quality Eggs 


The best reason for producing high quality eggs is that this is the 
kind that makes you the most money, say extension poultry specialists 


at the University of Missouri. 


Producing quality eggs is quite simple if you follow these 10 rules, 


say the specialists. 
1. Confine layers at all times. 


2. Gather eggs three to four times a day. 
3. Send only clean eggs to market. Wash or dry-clean dirty eggs 


using approved methods. 


4. Cool eggs in a mechanical cooler for 12 hours before casing. 
5. Keep egg cooler at 55 degrees F. with 75 to 85 percent relative 


humidity. 


6. Pre-cool cases 12 hours before casing eggs. 


7. Pack eggs small end down. 


8. Hold cased eggs in the cooler until picked up or delivered. 


9. Market eggs twice weekly. 


10. Keep an all-pullet flock. Dispose of birds after a 12 to 16 


month laying period. 


—University of Missouri 
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Today's Most Challenging Question 
About Soil 


7 \f the world's population keeps increasing at its 
present rate, how long will the soil be able to 
grow enough food to feed everyone adequately? 


Condensed from 


Organic Gardening and Farming 


Robert Rodale 


UESTIONS about soil are 
the most important facing 
humanity today. 


All over the world populations 
are expanding. Exploding would 
be a better word. China will soon 
have a billion people. The U.S. 
is rapidly heading for the 200- 
million mark. As doctors reduce 
infant mortality and contagious 
diseases, the birth rate soars. So- 
ciologists are dusting off Mal- 
thus’s theory that population in- 
creases faster than the means to 
produce food—and are wonder- 
ing whether it doesn’t make sense 
after all. 


At the recent International Soil 
Science Congress at Madison, 
Wisc., it was stated that the chief 
challenge to soil scientists today 
is the need to produce food for 
expanding populations. While the 
social scientists have had negligi- 
ble success in persuading people 


Reprinted by permission from 
Organic Gardening and Farming, 6th and Minor Streets, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


to use birth control methods, the 
soil scientists have had excellent 
success in making the soil produce 
more food. Therefore, the soil 
people must assume the primary 
role in solving the world’s food 
problem by virtue of their past 
achievements. 


The chief question for soil sci- 
entis‘s today, however, is: Can 
food production be increased to 
meet growing needs without wear- 
ing out the soil? The tremendous 
growth of food production in the 
U.S. can not be attributed to in- 
creased fertility of the soil. Man 
has just developed more efficient 
means of making the soil give up 
its treasures quicker. Scientists at 
the International Soil Science 
Congress stated that crops grown 
in the U.S. take 15 million tons of 
nitrogen from the soil, while fer- 
tilizers and legumes replace only 
about 5 million tons. So we are 
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far from having a permanent ag- 
riculture in this country. 

Increasing population also con- 
sumes cropland for use as living 
space. Every year we lose two 
million acres of cropland to high- 
way, urban and industrial expan- 
sion. As of now we have 510 mil- 
lion acres of cropland in this 
country, but we won’t have that 
much for long. Highways and 
buildings usually use up the best 
level farm land, so we are losing 
close to two million acres a year 
of our best farmland. 

No one can say if and when 
the world’s population will out- 
strip its food supplies. Perhaps 
Nature’s balance will take effect 
and somehow correct the situa- 
tion. But we shouldn’t just sit 
around and wait for that to hap- 
pen. The first step to a solution 
would be to start putting back 
into the soil as much as we take 
out. We are a long way from do- 
ing that now. Can healthy people 
live on poor soils? 

Simple logic indicates that since 
most of our food is produced by 
the soil, our health would be de- 
pendent upon the quality of the 
soil from which our food origi- 
nates. However, many elements 
of our agriculture and food-pro- 
ducing industry refuse to think in 
terms of a relationship between 
the soil and health. Soil scientists 
in our agricultural colleges es- 
pecially seem to shy away from 


the idea, possibly from a conscious 
or subconscious fear that if the 
soil-health relationship is recog- 
nized as true they will be held 
responsible for the health of the 
nation. 

One of the reasons stated by 
soil scientists to get themselves off 
the hook is as follows: “Since the 
average American eats food from 
many different areas, he gets a 
balanced supply of all necessary 
nutrients.” The implication is 
that not all American soils are 
bad in the same way. And the 





Improperly functioning milk- 
ing machines can cause mastitis, 
explain veterinarians. They rec- 
ommend periodic checking to 
insure proper vacuum, pulsa- 
tions and good operating con- 
dition of all parts. 





hope is that by putting the bad 
and the good together in the 
great American supermarket and 
shaking them up, the bad will 
disappear and the good emerge 
triumphant. 

One soil scientist who is firm- 
ly convinced that poor soil pro- 
duces poor health is Dr. William 
A. Albrecht of the University of 
Missouri. He proved his conten- 
tion to his own satisfaction by his 
discovery that draft rejections in 
Missouri in World War II were 
higher in poor-soil areas than they 
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were in good-soil areas. Unfor- 
tunately there haven’t been many 
other studies like that made. 
Health is rarely analyzed in terms 
of soil. 

The chemical fertilizer industry 
has had a tremendous influence 
on all of our thinking and policy 
concerning soil. Much of our soil 
logic has been tailored to make 
the fertilizer idea seem more sen- 
sible. For example, we are told 
that if we use artificial fertilizer 
we will produce “better food.” 
But if we claim that our highly 
organic soil with its superior nu- 
tritional balance produces better 
food, we are told that it can’t be 
done—that nothing you do to the 
soil makes any difference in the 
nutritional value of the food it 
produces. Obviously only one of 
those statements can be right, but 
that doesn’t stop some people 
from trying to use both. 


Kenneth C. Beeson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is on the 
right track. In the 1957 Depart- 
ment Yearbook entitled Soil, he 
made this statement: “An effec- 
tive system of soil management 
will aim to provide food and 
feed crops with an optimum level 
of all nutrients required by ani- 
mals and man. Such a system will 
seek to avoid upsetting nutrition- 
al balances simply to provide 
greater yields.” Just how far his 
ideas will penetrate is hard to 
predict. So far, high yields have 
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been the one overpowering goal 
of the American farm system and 
hardly anyone has stopped to con. 
sider whether higher yields can 


mean lower nutritional quality, | 


as Dr. Beeson suggests. 

The official view—held by 
everyone from the President of 
the United States to the adver. 
tising manager of A&P—is that 
“America is the best-fed nation 


on earth.” That view is utterly | 


wrong, because it confuses quan- 
tity with quality. 

Was Abraham Lincoln right 
when he said: “The land, the 
earth God gave to man for his 
home, sustenance, and support, 


should never be the possession of | 





A farm that was the right size 
for horsepower is not the eco- 
nomic proper size for tractor 
power. SRI Journal 





any man, corporation, society or 
unfriendly government, any more 
than the air or water, if as much. 
An individual, or company, or 
enterprise requiring land should 
hold no more than is required for 
their home and sustenance, and 
never more than they have in 
actual use in the prudent man- 
agement of their legitimate busi- 
ness, and this much should not be 
permitted when it creates an ex- 
clusive monopoly. All that is not 
used should be held for the free 
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use of every family to make 
homesteads, and to hold them as 
long as they are so occupied.” ? 

A century ago, Lincoln recog- 
nized a problem that is today one 
of the most burning issues of the 
time—the ownership of the soil. 
People in underdeveloped and 
land-poor countries all over the 
world are seeking ways to put the 
soil to work for the greatest good 
for the most people. The methods 
used are different, but all have a 
similar purpose. The Communists 
execute landlords and set up vast 
state farms, a technique of which 
Abraham Lincoln would not ap- 
prove. Less radical governments 
appropriate land and distribute 
it directly to the peasants. And in 
England and other countries there 
are strict laws requiring landown- 
ers to maintain the production of 
their farms. 


How the soil is used and who 
owns it will become increasingly 
important questions as the popu- 
lation of this planet increases— 
as it is doing so rapidly. The fron- 
tiers are now closed. There is no 
more new land to be had just for 
the taking, but the number of 
mouths to feed is growing all the 
time. Different political means 
will be called into play to control 
the use of the soil, but the inten- 
tion will be the same in all coun- 
tries. People want the land to be 
put to the best use for the most 


people. 


Here in the U.S. the tendency 
has been for the size of farms to 
increase. More and more land is 
being concentrated in the hands 
of fewer people. Mechanization of 
farming has caused this concen- 
tration of ownership, because 
small farmers can’t afford to buy 
the labor-saving machinery they 
need to compete with corpora- 
tion farms. As long as everyone 
has enough to eat there will be 
no political agitation to break up 





Animal scientists at Purdue 
University say well-grown, early 
heifers from the best cows de- 
velop into the best producing 
cows. By selecting the larger 
heifers, they can be bred to 
calve at 24 to 30 months of age. 
Be sure that a good heifer gets 
a good start. 





America’s large farms. But a hun- 
gry population has an entirely dif- 
ferent political outlook than one 
that is well fed. The soil and the 
land have always been prime sub- 
jects for political consideration, 
and they will continue to be. 

Abraham Lincoln’s ideas about 
land constituted a sort of “anti- 
trust act” of the 19th century, 
when land was the primary busi- 
ness interest of the country. To- 
day the monopolists have found 
other, more lucrative fields to 
work in. 
































The Future of Beef 


Breeders should not lose sight of the 
need for continued improvement in a 
highly competitive market . . . 


Condensed from South Dakota 





Farm and Home Research 


C. A. Dinkel, Animal Husbandman, South Dakota State College 


E goal of the beef cattle in- 

dustry is, and always has 
been, the production of high 
quality beef at the lowest possible 
production cost. 


While this goal does not 
change, our methods of achieving 
this goal need to change as we 
continue to improve our cattle 
and as the competition within the 
meat industry increases. All types 
of industry operating on a compe- 
titive basis are faced with this 
continual need for improvement 
in production efficiencies. 


Recent estimates indicate that 
we might expect requirements for 
beef to increase nearly 50% dur- 
ing the next 20 years. While it is 
true that we will continue to have 
our cycles during these 20 years, 
the general trend over the period 
should be upwards with each suc- 
ceeding high being higher than 
the preceding one and each low 
being higher than the preceding 
low. 


It has been further estimated 
that only about one half of this 
increase can be obtained through 
increased numbers of beef cattle. 
In other words we must increase 
the yield of each individual ani- 
mal by about 25%. Any way you 
look at it 25% more beef from 
each animal slaughtered is a large 
order. To fill this order it appears 
that every possible efficiency and 
every possible improvement avail- 
able in the areas of management, 
feeding, breeding, marketing, and 
processing will be needed. 


The breeders of beef cattle will 
play an important part in meet- 
ing this challenge. Recent re- 
search indicates that there is still 
room for selection to improve 
many of the characteristics that 
will be important in meeting the 
anticipated demand. Over-all in- 
dustry requirements stated in a 
general way would include: 


(1) A maximum amount of 
high quality lean meat distributed 


Reprinted from South Dakota Farm and Home Research, 


Agricultural Experiment Station, South Dakota State College, Brookings, South Dakota 
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in as high a proportion as possible 
to the high priced cuts. 

(2) Dressing percentage as 
high as possible to meet the pack- 
er’s requirements. 

(3) All of these goals without 
sacrificing the production traits 
so important to the feeder and 
breeder. 

In fact, further improvements 

in these production traits will be 
necessary if we are to meet the 
anticipated demand. The feeder 
will require animals that gain 
faster and more efficiently, and 
the breeder will need animals 
with hardy constitution, high fer- 
tility, good mothering ability, and 
rapid growth rate. 
‘ With so many areas to satisfy, 
the job of the breeder is complex. 
Finding the breeding animals that 
will satisfy all of these demands is 
not easy. Some antagonisms may 
even exist whereby going too far 
toward satisfying one area might 
actually be detrimental to another 
area. Research efforts in the field 
of beef cattle breeding are being 
directed toward establishing: 

(1) The relative importance of 
heredity and environment in de- 
termining the important beef 
traits. 

(2) The relationships among 
the many important traits of beef 
cattle in order to evaluate any 
possible antagonisms that might 
exist. 


(3) More efficient methods of 
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selection which will help the pure- 
bred breeder in the selection of 
his breeding stock. 

Research already completed 
has demonstrated the usefulness 
of, and the methods for, improv- 
ing mothering ability and rate 
and efficiency of gain in our 
beef cattle. Some breed associa- 
tions and most state Extension 
Services have established pro- 
grams whereby breeders can par- 
ticipate in a performance testing 
program. These programs simply 
involve the keeping of records, 
usually taken in some uniform 
manner. Performance testing or 





There is only one sure way to 
find out whether your crops are 
getting enough of the nutrients 
they need—a soil test. 





the keeping of these records will 
be of no use, however, unless the 
records are used in the selection 
of breeding stock. As the work 
continues further improvements 
in these programs should be 
forthcoming. 

Research information in the 
area of selecting for improved 
carcass traits is not as abundant 
as in the case of production traits. 
However, considerable research 
effort is being expended in this 
direction. Preliminary results in- 
dicate that heredity may play an 
important role in determining 
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carcass merit and that there are 
very desirable animals being mar- 
keted today, animals that are su- 
perior in many of the traits that 
need improving. It appears that 
the location and multiplication of 
the animals capable of producing 
offspring as good as our better 
animals of today will go a long 
way toward accomplishing what 
we need to do in the next 20 
years. Probably our greatest need 
at this time is to find simplified 
methods of establishing which 
breeding animals will produce 
offspring of desirable carcass mer- 
it. 

Beef has always enjoyed a very 
enviable position in regard to con- 
sumption preference for meat. If 
consumers have the money to buy 
beef, they will buy it in preference 
to other meats. However, we 
should not forget what happened 
to the butter industry. If we do 
not provide sufficient beef at a 
price the increasing population 
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can afford, we will be subject to 
the danger of losing a valuable 
part of our market. We should 
not lose sight of the need for con- 
tinued improvement in a highly 
competitive field since the recov- 
ery of a lost market is a slow 
process. 

This does not mean that we 
are being challenged severely by 
competition today. It means only 
that we should be looking for 
ways to keep far enough ahead 
of the competition so that we will 
not be severely challenged. In- 
creased production with decreas- 
ed costs through greater efficien- 
cies is the goal we should be 
reaching for. 

Moving towards this goal does 
not require radical changes in 
either our cattle or our opera- 
tions. It does require, however, 
the adoption of methods of im- 
proving on each of these when 
these methods have been proven 
to be effective. 





Low-Cost Labor 











The farmer who is doing the work that could be done by a motor 
is getting less than a nickel an hour for his trouble. 


It has been estimated that a normal man hard at work exerts 
about one-tenth of one horsepower. In other words, the one-fourth 
horsepower hand drill can outwork him. A motor large enough to 
run a corn sheller, post drill, small cement mixer, or grinder capable 
of grinding 40 pounds of feed per hour operates for one to two cents 
per hour. —Louisiana State University 

































A THOUGHT A DAY 


TO KEEP THE PSYCHOANALYST AWAY 


From the Collection of Everett Smith 








The great use of a life is to 
spend it for something that out- 
lasts it. 

* * * 

A business that makes nothing 

but money is a poor business. 
—Henry Ford 
* * * 

Every man has a better chance 
in this world than he ever takes. 
Here are three rules to avoid fail- 
ure: Worry less but work more; 
waste less but give more; preach 
less but practice more. 

* * * 

Cease to inquire what the fu- 
ture has in store, and take as a 
gift whatever the day brings forth. 

—Horace 
* * * 

Good humor isn’t a trait of 
character, it is an art which re- 
quires practice. 

* * * 
Our duty is to be useful, not 


according to our desires, but ac- 


cording to our capacities. 
* * * 
Most of the shadows of this life 
are caused by standing in your 
own sunshine. —Emerson 
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Happiness is best attained by 
learning to live each day by it- 
self. Worries are mostly about yes- 
terday and tomorrow. 

* * * 

Friendships are fragile things, 
and require as much care in 
handling as any other precious 
thing. 

* * * 

Light is the task where many 
share the toil. 

* * * 

The difference between failure 
and success is the difference in 
doing a thing nearly right and 
doing it exactly right. 

* * 


You will become as small as 
your controlling desire; as great 
as your dominant aspiration. — 

* * * 

The people to fear are not 
those who disagree with you, but 
those who disagree with you and 
are too cowardly to let you know. 

* * * 

The important thing in life is 
to have a great aim, and to 
possess aptitude and the perser- 
verance to attain it. —Goethe 
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It’s what you learn after you 

know it all that counts. 
* * * 

The only kind of letters a wo- 
man likes to receive from a man 
are those which should not have 
been written. 

* * * 

Be to large for worry, too noble 
for anger, too strong for fear, and 
too happy to be submerged by 
trouble. 

* * * 

Personal freedom cannot en- 
dure without individual responsi- 
bility. 

* * * 

An educated man must be able 
to study and to think without 
guidance from others. He must 
be to some extent, a thinker, not 
a mere imitator. 
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Liberty is one thing you can't 
have unless you give it to others, 
* * * 
They that govern most make 
the least noise. 
* * * 
The absent are like children, 
helpless to defend themselves, 


* * * 
Judgment is forced upon us by 
experience. 


* * * 

The superiority of some men is 
merely local. They are great be- 
cause their associates are little. 

* * * 

From contemplation one may 
become wise, but knowledge 
comes only from study. 

* * * 

Acting is the ability to make 

people stop eating pop corn. 

















Skimpy Hog Rations Cost Money 


Some hog producers mistakenly try to cut ration costs by skimp- 
ing on vitamins, minerals and antibiotics, according to John H. 
Shropshire, University of Delaware. 

This actually costs more money in terms of reduced gains, he 
said. Skimping on vitamins, minerals and antibiotics is a poor way 
to save because they cost relatively little whether purchased in a 
mixed supplement or bought separately and blended on the farm. 

Shropshire said soybean meal is often used as a protein supple- 
ment. Although it contains an adequate balance of amino acids, it is 
low in several vitamins and minerals that hogs need. Adding these 
items, plus antibiotics, to a mixture of corn and soybean meal will 
greatly improve the performance of your hogs, he said. 

Producers will get poor results if they neglect any needed nutri- 
ent in the ration. —University of Delaware 

















Land Improvement 
atta Brush Control 


ae i / RY Brush-infested land can be used produc- 
. vy Wis of ‘tively if treated properly ... 


ee , i i 
a Condensed from Soil Conservation 


ey eS alias : 
r \ ee, oe Harry M. Elwell, Oklahoma State Univ. 











ILLIONS of acres of land Before making treatment on 
produce little of value be- brush-infested land, the fertility 
cause scrubby, woody vegetation level, depth, and erodibility of 
prevents the growth of desirable soil should be determined. Special 
grasses, legumes, or trees. precautions are necessary during 
Scientists are rapidly develop- removal of brush from soils ex- 
ing methods for conversion of tremely low in fertility and read- 
brush lands to greater production — ily subject to wind or water ero- 
through new and more efficient _ sion. 
control methods. Deep soil that can be cultivated 
Cooperative investigations have after the brush is removed may 
been conducted during the last be advantageously cleared by 
25 years by brush-control re- mechanical methods. Disk plow- 
searchers of the Department of ing the soil in the spring and fall 
Agriculture and the Oklahoma for about 3 years will usually eli- 
Agricultural Experiment Station. minate sprout growth. After the 
Similar studies have been made _ regrowth has been suppressed de- 


in several other States. sirable grasses and legumes may 
Investigators agree that site be successfully introduced. 
consideration is highly important On the deep soil sites where 


in determining whether brushland timber production or growing of 
can be profitably treated. The pecan or other nut-bearing trees 


best methods for eliminating . , 

brush vary greatly because of the - poate, -~ wenetoute -_ 
wide range of woody plants and brush species may be eliminated 
grasses and the differences in cli- by hand cutting and treating of 
mate and soil. stumps with herbicides or by basal 


Reprinted from Soil Conservation, Soil Conservation Service, U.$.D.A., Washington, D. C. 
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bark or injector treatments with 
2,4,9-T. 

In Oklahoma and other nearby 
States good control of post, black- 
jack, and dwarf chinquipin oaks 
and scrub hickory has been ob- 
tained from aerial spraying dur- 
ing active foliar growth (May 15 
to July 15) with low-volatile es- 
ters of 2,4,5-T. 

Three herbicide applications 
were necessary for kills approach- 
ing 100 percent of the oaks and 
hickory. The amount of low-vola- 
tile 2,4,5-T ester for maximum 
kill has usually been 2 pounds of 
acid in 5 gallons of emulsion 
spray per acre for a first spraying 
with another 2 pounds 1 or 2 
years later followed with 1 pound 
as a third application. Two aerial 
sprayings generally give 60-to-80 
percent brush kill and permit 
good grass recovery. 

Brush control has resulted in 
production of 2 to 5 times as 
much native grass as on untreated 
areas and the treated areas have 
remained free of woody-plant re- 
invasion for 6 to 8 years. It ap- 
pears that such areas will not 
need control. measures for. several 
more years. if good grazing prac- 
tices are maintained. ee 

Shinnery oak and mesquite can 
be effectively controlled with aer- 
ial applications of low-volatile 
esters of 2,4,5-T. These species 
are satisfactorily suppressed with 
Ye pound of 2,4,5-T per acre. 
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Retreatments of mesquite are us- 
ually required every 6 to 8 years. 
Shinnery oak usually needs 3 con- 
secutive annual spray applications 
for maximum kills. 

Elm, hawthorn, ash, mulberry, 
buck brush, and green briar have 
been resistant to 2,4,5-T in aerial 
spray applications. These species 
have been effectively controlled 
by ground treatments with 2,4,5- 
T. Buck brush and sumac have 
been effectively suppressed with 
applications of low-volatile and 
high-volatile esters of 2,4,-D. As 
they approach full leaf, these 
species should be treated with 1 
pound of 2,4-D acid per acre. 
Annual retreatments for several 
years have sometimes been neces- 





An adequate rural water sys- 
tem should supply a minimum of 
50 gallons of water per day per 
person with additional allow- 
ances for livestock. Most people 
find that they use even more 


than this. 





sary to eliminate buck brush. 
Persimmon generally is not kill- 
ed with 2,4,5-T aerial sprays, but 
it ‘may be defoliated with 2,4,5-T 
or 2,4-D. On persimmon, 1 pound 
of acid of 2,4,5-T ester per acré 
applied as a ground spray has 
produced fair control. Two or 
three annual retreatments with 


--the same amount of herbicide will 
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usually give satisfactory control. 

Drenching the foliage with 
herbicidal sprays applied from the 
ground has been effective in elim- 
inating many non-commercial 
hardwood brush and tree species. 
For this type of treatment 2 to 4 
pounds of low-volatile ester 2,4,5- 
T has been required to obtain 
good control. Annual retreat- 
ments often have been necessary 
to eliminate all the unwanted 
brush and trees. 

Basal bark and stump applica- 
tions, injections, and soil treat- 
ment have given effective killing 
of single plants of most hardwood 
species. Many brush plants not 
susceptible to foliage sprays may 
be killed with basal bark, injec- 
tions, or soil applications. 


Basal bark applications are 
made by mixing the esters of 2,- 
4,5-T at 12 to 16 pounds of acid 
(3 to 4 gallons of herbicide) with 
100 gallons of diesel oil or kero- 
sene. This mixture should be ap- 
plied to wet the lower 10 to 12 
inches of the bark of each stem. 
The application should encircle 
the plant with some rundown of 
spray on the bark below the soil 
surface to control the dormant 
buds usually located just below 
the surface of the soil. These 
treatments have been most ef- 
fective on plants less than 5 
inches in diameter. Larger plants 
should be frilled with an ax be- 
fore being treated. The ax inci- 
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sions should be made to permit 
the herbicide-oil mixture to pene- 
trate into the inner bark of the 
tree. 

An injector has been an effi- 
cient tool for placing esters of 
2,4,5-T—40 pounds (10 gallons) 
of acid mixed with 90 gallons of 
diesel oil—in the inner bark of 
trees. The injections for most of 
the woody species should be spac- 
ed 1 inch apart and encirle the 
plant. Injections made near the 
soil line permit the herbicide to 
be readily carried into the root 
system. 

Basal bark and injection treat- 
ments have given satisfactory con- 
trol when made throughout the 





In 1950, cities and towns used 
14 billion gallons of water a 
day. By 1975, the nation's towns 
and cities are expected to re- 
quire more than 20 billion gal- 
lons of water daily. 





year. But applications during the 
winter, when plants are dormant, 
are often preferred. 

Sprouts on stumps have been 
prevented by applying sixteen 
pounds (4 gallons) of 2,4,5-T 
ester in 96 gallons of diesel oil 
or kerosene immediately after cut- 
ting. The edge of the cut and the 
bark on the stump to the soil-line 
need thorough treatment. Some 
rundown of spray on the bark 
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below the soil surface is advisable. 


Soil treatments have been made 
with monuron (3-(p-chloro- 
phenyl) -1, 1-dimethylurea) and 
fenuron (3-phenyl-1, 1-dimethy- 
lurea) 80 percent wettable pow- 
der by mixing % to % pound to 
1 gallon of water and applying a 
band 6 inches wide on the soil 
around each plant. Pellets of these 
materials, at 25 percent concen- 
tration, have also been used. Fen- 
uron has been most readily active 
on the majority of the woody 
species. Most of the oak species 
are affected with rates as low as 
6 pounds of active chemical per 
acre. Higher rates give more con- 
sistently good results under vari- 
able soil and climatic conditions. 


Monuron and fenuron are 
more effective on plants growing 
in sandy soils than on those in 
clay or clay loam soils. 


Elms and persimmon have been 
killed with monuron and fenuron; 
they usually do not die, however, 
until the second year after being 
treated. 


The 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T formu- 
lations are relatively low in toxic- 
ity to soil, man, animal, and most 
of the grasses. If not properly ap- 
plied (particularly aerially) 2,4- 
D and 2,4,5-T may drift or float 
in air currents, and move from 
the area of application to adja- 
cent areas and affect desirable 
field-crops or woody plants. How- 
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ever, they have been safely used 
for several years on pasture and 
range lands. Better ways are be- 
ing developed for greater safety 
in their application. 


Monuron and fenuron will of- 
ten suppress native grasses, cause 
slight soil sterility, and are toxic 
to many of the desirable woody 
plants. Care should be taken not 
to apply these materials where 
they will be carried in runoff or 
irrigation water. 


Management practices such as 
fire protection and deferred graz- 
ing have been valuable aids in 
establishing desirable vegetation 
on brush-infested areas that have 
been treated with chemicals. 
Areas that have been accidentally 
burned 1 and 2 years after being 
treated have had more root 
sprouts than unburned areas. Lit- 
ter on unburned areas reduces 
wind and water erosion while the 
grasses are becoming established. 
The oaks and hickory plants dy- 
ing from the effects of 2,4,5-T 
usually fall in small segments; 
thus there is very little possibility 
of injury to grazing livestock. 


Deferred grazing on native 
rangelands from May 1 to Octo- 
ber 15 for two seasons following 
application of 2,4,5-T has per- 
mitted the native grasses to de- 
velop an excellent sod, good for- 
age production, and fair seed 
yields. 








The Federal Seed Law 





NLY seeds shipped in inter- 
state commerce are directly 
affected by the Federal Seed Law. 
However, for the past 20 years 
this law has helped to maintain 
high standards for all agricultural 
seeds in commerce. 

Seeds sold outside the area of 
the producing state must contain 
labels and meet certain purity 
and germination tests. The fol- 
lowing is what the law and regu- 
lations require: 


On The Label 

1. Kind of seed—each one over 
five percent. 

2. Kinds and quantities of all 
noxious weeds. 

3. Date of germination tests. 

4. If chemically treated, the 
type of treatment and, if toxic, 
the word “poison” in bold type. 

5. If certified, an official label 
by an agency authorized by the 
state to certify seed, stating that 
the seed is certified or registered. 


Quality Standards 


Germination tests must have 


Know the law and regulations concerning crop 
seed. It will help you buy better quality .. . 


Condensed from Congress On The Farm 


been made within five months 
prior to shipment. 


Records 

Records on origin, germination 
and purity must be kept on each 
lot of seed for three years. 


Warranty 

1. The shipper impliedly war- 
rants that the seeds are as indi- 
cated on the label. 

2. He may not deny or modify 
any of the requirements of the 
law by disclaiming or limiting his 
warranty of the seeds. 


Advertising 
1. Advertising must be true 
and accurate. 


2. False advertising will bar 
seeds from interstate shipment. 


The Federal Seed Act also cov- 
ers entry of foreign seeds. Ex- 
cluded are seeds (1) that contain 
over five percent of another seed 
(except mixtures of alsike and 
red or white clover and certain 
other mixtures designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture); (2) 
that have a high noxious weed 


Reprinted from Congress On The Farm, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


$1 
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content or that have less than 75 
percent pure live seed; and (3) 
that are stained contrary to regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. (Note: Imported alfalfa 
and red clover must be stained 
to indicate country of origin. 
Most of these seeds come from 
Canada. ) 

There is, of course, continuous 
sampling, testing and inspection 
of seeds. Stiff penalties apply 
when persons knowingly violate 
this law. A fine of up to $1,000 
may be imposed for a first offense 
and up to $2,000 for subsequent 
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violations. Shipments in violation 
may be seized and destroyed. 

One exception in the law cov- 
ers farmers who sell seed they 
have produced directly to a con- 
sumer in another state. None of 
the above provisions apply to such 
sales. 

It appears that this law has 
done a great deal to standardize 
the seed market, to make certain 
that buyers are informed about 
the seeds they are buying and 
that seeds moving in interstate 
commerce are suitable for plant- 


ing. 








You'll See More Asphalt Paved Barnyards 


We’ll probably see more barnyards paved with asphalt in the 
future. Ed Burns, University of Wisconsin farm engineer, says asphalt 
gives good results where proper materials are used and recommended 
construction details followed. You need to get a qualified contractor to 
do the job. 


The first part of the job is to thoroughly clean away all foreign 
material and manure. Then roll the bare soil. For the base, use crushed 
limestone or slag. Spread uniformly and pack with a roller weighing 
not less than five tons. You need a packed layer around four to six 
inches deep on sandy or average soils. If the soil is heavy clay, the 
base course needs to be six inches thick or more. 


Bruns says the asphalt pavement should be a “dense and stable 
mixture” which will permit easy cleaning with a tractor and scraper 
or front end loader. Cows will slip on a surface that is too smooth. 


He recommends the asphalt be two inches thick. Make it three 
inches, where the pavement butts up to feed bunks and watering 
facilities. Plan a slight slope for good drainage. 


Put the asphalt down hot. Spread uniformly and pack with the 
roller used on the base material. —University of Wisconsin 
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NTIBIOTICS as a “cure 

all” can never substitute 
satisfactorily for good manage- 
ment. 


The only ultimate answer to 
the elimination of antibiotics from 
milk will be better farm manage- 
ment which will produce less mas- 
titis, and thus require less anti- 
biotic therapy. Recommendations 
withholding times for milk from 
cows treated with antibiotics are 
necessary in order to comply with 
the Standard Milk Ordinance and 
Code and the Federal Food and 
Drug Regulations. 


Many commercial preparations 
are on the open market for the 
control and treatment of mastitis. 
Each preparation has a distinctly 
different formulation even though 
a common antibiotic may be used. 
This leads to great variation in 
the length of time that the anti- 
biotic may be detected in milk 
after treatment. 


Reprinted by permission from The Republic Farm 
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Milk Withholding Time 


Time for withholding milk from antibiotic treated cows 
varies widely, say experts. Recommendations are sug- 


Condensed from The Republic Farm Spokesman 


From 72 Hours To 8 Days 

Based upon limited field trials, 
it would appear that when peni- 
cillin in a water base has been 
infused into the udder, no anti- 
biotic residue can be detected 
after 72 hours. However, when 
an oil base was used, the penicil- 
lin was detectable for as long as 
eight days. These observations in- 
dicate that the general recom- 
mendation of withholding milk 
for 72 hours, which has been in 
common usage and appears on 
the labels of most commercial 
products, is not adequate for all 
preparations. 

Recent trials have demonstrat- 
ed detectable amounts of penicil- 
lin in uninfused quarters when 
the antibiotic has been infused in 
one or more quarters. 


When Injected Intrarruscularly 
When intramuscular injections 

of antibiotics are used for treat- 

ment of mastitis or for any other 


, Cleveland, Ohio 
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disease in a lactating cow, the an- 
tibiotic will be found in the milk. 
Consequently, it is necessary to 
withhold this milk from the milk 
supply—the length of withholding 
time varying with each product 
and dosage used. The veterinar- 
ian administering such treatment 
can advise if more than five days 
withholding time should be ob- 
served. 


Fed Antibiotics Show in Milk 

If antibiotics are fed in suffici- 
ent amounts to produce detect- 
able levels in the blood and to 
have any therapeutic effect, the 
antibiotic will be present in the 
milk. The use of any antibiotics 
in feeding programs for milking 
cows should be discouraged. 


Recommendations for Use 

The following recommenda- 
tions, based on available informa- 
tive sources, are suggested for 
general use. However, prevailing 
circumstances in a particular sit- 
uation and the characteristics of 
the particular preparation used 
may necessitate modifications. 
1. Udder Infusions 


a. Penicillin—strictly aqueous 
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base—withhold milk from all 
quarters at least 72 hours. 

Penicillin—strictly oil base— 
withhold milk from all quarters 
at least 8 days. 

Penicillin—combined aqueous 
and oil base—withhold milk 8 
days or according to label instruc- 
tions. 


b. Terramycin or Aureomycin 
—aqueous or oil—withhold milk 
from all quarters for at least 6 
days. 

c. Other antibiotics or drugs— 
milk must be withheld in accord- 
ance with instructions. 


II. Untreated Quarters 
Antibiotics can appear in un- 
treated quarters of an udder after 
one or more quarters are treated. 
Therefore, when one quarter is 
treated, the milk from all quarters 
must be withheld. 
III. Intramuscular or intravenous 
injections 
Milk should be withheld a min- 
imum of 5 days or longer depend- 
ing upon circumstances. 
IV. Feed supplements 
Antibiotic-containing feeds are 
not recommended for dairy cows. 





Farm Accidental Deaths 


Accidental farm death rates connected with machinery, drown- 
ings, firearms and electricity are increasing. Make plans now for pre- 
venting farm accidents on your farm in 1961. In fact, accident pre- 
vention is a good starting point for New Years Resolutions. 











Farming Without Soil | 


About the science of hydroponics... 


Condensed from The National Future Farmer 


R. W. Skulski 


INCE Sputnik I, scientists 

have turned with new inter- 

est to Hydroponics—the science 
of growing plants without soil. 

Here may lie the means of pro- 
viding fresh vegetables for the 
inhabitants of a moon base or the 
long range space traveler of to- 
morrow. You, too, can learn the 
fundamentals of plant nutrition 
and how to influence growth, 
with a simple yet fascinating soil- 
less garden. 

Soil is not necessary for growing 
plants, but only certain chemicals 
found in it. When these chemicals 
are provided, no dirt is necessary. 
To start, you will need some salts, 
water, sand, a spirit of adventure, 
and a desire to learn how to bet- 
ter control the growth of plants. 
Water 

Plants receive nourishment by 
absorbing water from the ground 
in which certain chemicals have 
naturally dissolved. Follow na- 
ture’s example and begin with 
water. Rain water is best because 
it has few dissolved chemicals in 
it. You do not want to carefully 


measure out a desired chemical 
and add it to water which: may 
already have it; or perhaps ele- 
ments you do not want. at -all. 
A barrel under the down spout 
will supply ample water of good 
purity. 

Chemicals 

The next step is to mix a nutri- 
ent solution. Over the years an- 
alyses of different soils and plants 
have yielded a list of essential 
elements for growth. These are ni- 
trogen, potassium, phosphorus, 
magnesium, and calcium. Plants 
grow best with their own propor- 
tions of these elements. Fortun- 
ately, a good average mixture. for 
most plants can be made to start 
(see table at end of article). Var- 
iations of this mixture for indi- 
vidual types of plants can be tried 
and will produce a variety of in- 
teresting results. 

These chemicals can be obtain- 
ed at your local drugstore. Very 
small quantities of manganese 
sulphate and boric acid have been 
found helpful to plant growth; 
however, for your first try at soil- 


Reprinted by permission from The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, Virginia 











less gardening let’s leave them 
out. Later you can experiment by 
adding one or both of them. Your 
chemicals may be mixed dry and 
dissolved in a little hot water. 
When completely dissolved, this 
concentrated solution is added to 
enough cool water to make the 
required 41 gallons. 


Sand 

No less important is the med- 
ium in which the plants are to 
grow. Sand provides sufficient 
support, holds the nutrient solu- 
tion long enough for roots to ab- 
sorb it, and is inexpensive. Al- 
though plants may be grown di- 
rectly in a solution, special pains 
must be taken to support them. 
It is easier to begin with a simple 
sand garden. 

Here, as with the water, make 
sure the sand is reasonably pure. 
Most sand will contain some dis- 
solvable material. It must, there- 
fore, be washed and soaked thor- 
oughly with rain water. Keep 
rinsing until the water draining 
off is perfectly clear. Then soak 
in rain water for several days with 
occasional stirring to dissolve the 
more slowly dissolving elements. 
Hot water will help. What we 
desire is a neutral bed of pure 
silica which will offer root sup- 
port and no more. 

Next, you need the proper 
grade of sand—neither too fine 
nor too coarse. Coarse sand will 
not keep the solution around the 
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roots long enough. Very fine sand 
will do this too well, so that when 
fresh nourishment is provided, 
you will be unable to wash away 
the old. For a simple test, fill a 
flower pot with the sand and 
pour water on it in a steady 
stream. If the water drains away 
quickly with only momentary 
puddles, your sand is all right. 
Add a little fine sand if too 
coarse, or some small pebbles if 
too fine. 
Beds 

The next step is to provide a 
suitable bed. Flower pots, cans, 
wooden or metal boxes, baking 
pans, or what have you can be 
used. Only three requirements 
must be met. First, there must be 





For what avail the plough or 
sail, or land or life, if freedom 
fail? —Emerson 





free drainage so that beds will 
not flood. Several small holes or 
slits covered with patches of 
screen will do. For a large out- 
door bed, particular pains must 
be taken to insure good drainage. 

Second, the container must not 
corrode. Stay with earthenware, 
wood, or aluminum, or else coat 
all surfaces in contact with the 
sand with an asphalt base paint. 


Third, provide enough depth 
for the root system to grow. You 
cannot grow carrots in a shallow 
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OG and corn production 
may some day be separate 
enterprises for different farms. 

Oswald Blaich, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture economist at 
the University of Minnesota, says 
many factors which originally 
made combined corn and hog 
production successful are now be- 
ing destroyed. He foresees spe- 
cialized hog farms, with trained 
managers, special veterinarian 
service and professional feed ad- 
visers. 

However, he adds, the hog 
farm of the future probably won’t 
be a vertically integrated setup, 
but instead will be a highly spe- 
cialized operation. 

Mr. Blaich feels that “vertical 
integration of hog production 
with feed manufacturing is likely 
to be weak and transitional” until 
the “new entrepreneurs of the hog 
producing industry” take over. 

He predicts that in the transi- 
tion to hog specialization, “some 
of the weaker forms of vertical 
integrated structures may fall un- 


ss Condensed from Midland Cooperator 


der pressure of specialization. 

“There is already a tendency 
for some feed dealers to specialize 
by engaging only in growing and 
fattening, and to depend on the 
feeder pig market for their sup- 
ply.” 

Mr. Blaich points out that mul- 
tiple farrowing is changing hog 
production from a part-time to a 
full-time job. Labor and manage- 
ment for hogs can no longer be 
drawn from off seasons in corn 
production. Research is lowering 
the disease risk. 

However, he adds, the trend 
toward specialization would prob- 
ably be slow. Specialized hog pro- 
ducers would need more capital 
and would be likely to form. or 
integrate with separate corpora- 
tions to acquire it. Experienced 
managers, at first, would be hard 
to find. 

Hogs won’t necessarily leave 
the corn belt, according to Mr. 
Blaich. It’s more likely that hog 
farms will concentrate around 
packing house locations found in 


Reprinted by permission from 
Midland Cooperator, 739 Johnson Street, N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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the Midwest. 

Initially, feeder pig sales may 
increase somewhat. In other 
words, specialization may go only 
part way to a temporary split be- 
tween feeder pig production and 
growing and fattening. However, 
he questions whether seasonal 
feeder pig production would satis- 
fy markets rapidly changing to 
year-’round production with more 
emphasis on quality. 

Will our hog producers be more 
likely to enter contracts with feed 
manufacturers in the future? 

Not necessarily, Mr. Blaich 
says. So far, the likeliest candidate 
for contractual operations is the 
producer “who has not acquired 
the latest techniques nor the ne- 
cessary managerial skills for a 
successful operation. As a result, 


JANUARY 


he has probably also suffered the 
problem of capital acquisition.” 

In such a situation, a feed con- 
tract may be quite attractive; it 
helps the producer make up for 
deficiencies. However, the econ- 
omist feels the attraction may be 
temporary. “In time, these pro- 
ducers learn the essentials of effi- 
cient production and their de- 
pendence on the feed manufac- 
turer is reduced.” 

Promotional activities of feed 
manufacturers are likely to con- 
tinue to intensify, Mr. Blaich said, 
at least until the potential market 
for hog feed is exhausted. He 
concluded that how fast feed 
manufacturers spread new tech- 
nology and aid in financing will 
influence the rate at which hog 
production practices change. 





B.H.C. Blacklisted As Dip or Spray For Cattle 


B.H.C. (benzene hexachloride) has been removed from the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s approved list of livestock 
sprays and dips and should not be used, says Dr. William W. Brown, 
extension veterinarian at Colorado State University. 

Brown said the reason given for blacklisting B.H.C. is the possibili- 
ty of residues remaining in the meat of slaughter animals. It was never 
approved for use on dairy cattle, nor are the other systemic parasite 
controls approved for dairy cattle in production. 

For meat animals Lindane, Toxaphene, Co-Ral or Korlan are 
approved as sprays and dips, provided manufacturer’s instruction on 


the container are followed. 


Systemic compounds for the control of parasites penetrate the 
skin of the animals and work through the animal’s system. Some are 


given orally as a bolus. 


—Colorado State University 
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Why Keep A Beef Herd ? 







Henry 


HE greatest recommendation 

for a beef herd is the assur- 

ance that the American public 
likes to eat beef. 


The total consumption of beef 
has increased by 50 percent — 
nearly five billion pounds since 
1950. Retail prices for beef have 
been very satisfactory when com- 
pared to prices of pork, lamb and 
chicken. 


The big advantage that beef 
cow herds have is that they thrive 
on forages and pasture. Beef cows 
are labor savers. During the pas- 
ture season (6 to 10 months) a 
cow will harvest her own feed, 
nurse her calf and even spread 
her own manure. During the 
winter, most beef cows are kept 
outside. Rolling land with natur- 
al drainage and a few trees is the 
best place on earth for cows, win- 
ter or summer. 


A well managed beet herd can 
be profitable. Three young cows 
with heifer calves can grew to a 
herd of 30 females in 10 years if 
the females are saved. A good 


There are at least two requirements for a good herd 
— good planning and good management ... 


Condensed from The Shorthorn World 


Mayo, Purdue University 


friend of mine bought his two 
4-H boys a good cow with a heif- 
er calf 19 years ago. At a recent 
dispersal sale they sold 82 cattle 
for more than $20,000 and in the 
meantime they had sold $32,000 
worth of cattle, mostly steers. 
‘There are case histories like this 
in nearly every community. One 
reason for the success of the above 
mentioned enterprise was that the 
cattle were useful regular breed- 
ers, a little above average in size 
and mated to good bulls. 


Essentials for Profit 

In any successful livestock en- 
terprise there are at least two re- 
quirements — good planning and 
good management. 

To be profitable cattle must 
(1) gain rapidly and (2) provide 
a superior carcass with a maxi- 
mum of lean meat or natural 
muscling. 

Herd bulls should weigh at 
least 1,000 pounds at 12 months 
or 1,250 pounds at 18 months in 
good growing condition. Unless 
we breed for good cattle with 


Reprinted by permission from The Shorthorn World, 16 Seuth Lecust Street, Aurera, IIlinels 
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good gaining ability, we will nev- 
er,get them. 

Good management is the key 
to profits from any herd of cows. 
Calves that are born early in the 
year can use large amounts of 
grass through their mothers milk 
and the grass they eat themselves. 
Creep feeding is advisable in some 
cases but the important thing is 
strong early calves and plenty of 
grass, for the calves and their 
mothers. Cull and sell any females 
that are poor mothers or that lose 
their calves. Castrate and dehorn 
at one to three weeks of age. 
Keep the cattle as quiet and com- 
fortable as can be arranged. 

One more thought — high 
operating costs, expensive mach- 
inery, labor, fuel and crop sur- 
pluses are a terrible threat to the 
agricultural economy. Animal ag- 
riculture eliminates crop surplus- 
es. The farmer who can make 
money with grass can save labor 
and operating costs while he is 
conserving and improving his soil. 
At the same time he need not 
contribute to ig surpluses. 


JANUARY 


The only way to make profits 
with grass is with a good livestock 
program. Gains on pasture alone 
cost 8 to 12 cents per pound if 
the management is right. 

No one knows what is ahead in 
agriculture. However, the man 
with a well managed practical 
working herd of beef cows is 
ready for almost anything that 
may come. If grain becomes 





It is much easier to keep up 
than to catch up. 





cheap enough, he can buy what 
grain he needs instead of produc- 
ing his own. If grain becomes too 
expensive, he can make cheap 
gains on pasture. 

Rather than be terrified by 
thoughts of inflation, over pro- 
duction, integration, let every 
cowman study his job. Grasses 
can be produced and utilized. 
Cattle breeding and management 
can be improved and the Ameri- 
can public will reward those who 
do it. : 





“s -:*Paint Can Ineretise Building’ s‘ Life: 40°/,- 


gree s 


The life span of farm buildings can be increased by as Sati’ as 


‘40 per cent merely by keeping them painted. 

Engineers with the Florida Agricultural Extension Service say 
you can’t wait until deterioration starts and then paint if you want to 
get t the best use of your, paint. Buildings should be painted : soon after 


construttion, ‘and * again as’ néeded throughout’ the lifetim 


building. 


time’ of ‘the 
—University of Florida 





ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 





BEEF CATTLE 
Steer for Right Grade ..........March 1960 
Right Feeding Program ..... +++--March 1960 
Milk Production of Beef Cow ....March 1960 
Your Bull's Kinsey Report ........ April 1960 
Cattlemen, Registered Beef wantenret May 1960 
Growing, Finishing Beef .......... May 1960 
Beef Boosters Are Important | eeccce May 1960 
Care of Calves ......c.eeeeeeee+-duly 1960 
Use of Feed Additives ...........-July 1960 
Beef Type Steer Coming ...........-July 1960 
How To Feed Cornbelt Cattle ..... Sept. 1960 
New Way Grow Beef ............ Sept. 1960 
Hybrid Vigor, Fact or Fiction ..... Sept. 1960 
Performance Records, How To Use .Sept. 1960 
Modernize Feeding ...........++++ Oct. 1960 
Planning the Feedlot .............- Oct. 1960 
Beef Performance Testing ........ Nov. 1960 
Crooked Calf Disease ............ Dec. 1960 
Caring for Sick Cow ........e00-- Dec. 1960 
Guide for Cow Culling ...........- Dec. 1960 
Water Belly, Steer Killer ....... ..-Dec. 1960 
Will You Breed By Blood Type ....Dec. 194° 
How To Handle The ‘‘Downer"’ ....Dec. 1960 
Snorter Dwarfs With Us .......... Dec. 1960 
CONSERVATION AND TREE FARMING 
53 Acre, One Man Forest ...... ee 1960 
Steps To Profit With Timber ....... ay 1960 
is Water Weakest Link? eeeeeeeeees ged 19” 
Preserve Organic Matter .......... Sept. 1960 
Good Land Forming ............. Nov. 1960 
Getting Most From Grassland ..... Nov. 1960 
Watersheds Show Stuff ........... Dec. 1960 
Crops 
Six Ways Boost Soybean Yields ...Feb. 1960 
New Varieties For You ........... Feb. 1960 
Sweet Clover Rebirth ........... March 1960 
Get Hep to Seed Terms ......... March 1960 
Kansan Tries Wheel-Track ........ April 1960 
Corn For Combine .............- April 1960 
Low Population Limits Yields ..... April 1960 
Don’t Leave Wages in Corn Field ..April 1960 
Plant Corn Solid for Green Feed ..April 1960 
Hull-Less Oats, Pros and Cons ....April 1960 
Will You Plant Oriented Corn? ....April 1960 
How Much Water for Cor ........ April 1960 
Check Corn Yields in Field ....... April 1960 
Don't Forget That 4th Ear ........ April 1960 
Plow Planting Corn ............+.. April 1960 
Don't Risk Poor Corn Yield ....... April 1960 
Are Your Corn Yields High Enough? April 1960 
Stubble Trouble ..... ecvcece M 
Report on Dwarf Corn .... 
Hidden Hunger in Crops ° May 
Oats: Grain or Silage? ........... July 1960 
When To Irrigate? -.......++++-+.--duly 1960 
Good Plowing is Good Business ...Sept. 1960 
Plant Breeding New Directions ....Oct. 1960 
Fertilizer Wheat Plot Tests ........ Dec. 1960 
DAIRY CATTLE 
Loose Housing for Dairy Cattle ....Feb. 1960 
Feed Heifers to Breed Earlier ...... Feb. 1960 
Reduce Herd Turnover ............ Feb. 1960 
Problem Antibiotics in Milk ....... Feb. 1960 
Can You Afford A Bull? .......... Feb. 1960 
Steps To Cleaner Milking Machines .Feb. 1960 
Pasture Rearing Bucket Fed Calves March 1960 
Ge Ge GE. wenevecescabecet March 1960 
Herringbone Stalls Spend Milking .March 1960 
Herds Get Larger, So Do Problems March 1960 
Why Cows Leave Home ....... . «April 1960 


Treating Posts To Last seeeseessMay 1960 
10 Points for Dairy Profits eeneens > 1960 





uly 1960 
Dairy Industry, Changing ‘World Sept. 1960 
How Many P ccccccccevecose - 1960 
Canned Milk, Future .......-.-++- Sept. 1960 
We Like Dairying Now ............ - 1960 
Feeding Cows by Electricity ....... Oct. 1960 
Automation on Dairy Farm ........ Oct. 1960 
Make Friends, Influence Cows Nov. 1960 
Conventional vs. Cow Factories Nov. 1960 


Ing ...+++2+.2..Dee. 1960 
Will You Breed By Blood Type ....Dec. 1960 
Beat Mastitis Without Medication ..Dec. 1960 


FARM BUILDINGS AND SHOP WORK 


Planning a New Silo .........++. April 1960 
Aeorate Stored Grain ............ April 1960 
Plastic Pipe, How To Use It ...... Sept. 1960 
Silos Wear Coats, Too ..........- Sept. 1960 
Liquid Manure System ........... Sept. 1960 
Buildings Earn Way .........++-+- Sept. 1960 
‘If | had the Plans” ............ Oct. 1960 
Paving A Barnyard ...........++. Oct. 1960 
Buy Good Drain Tile ..........+.. Nov. 1960 


FARM MANAGEMENT 

Can Population Catch Food Supply Feb. 1960 
Who'll Gain From More Livestock? .Feb. 1960 
Should You Rent or Own a Farm ..Feb. 1960 
Agricultural Public Relations ...... Feb. 1960 
10 Ways to Lose on Livestock ...March 1960 
We Can Reduce The Surplus .....March 1960 





Check Corn Yields in Field ...... April 1960 
Com Vs. Meadows? ......... ++++-May 1960 
Full Story About Subsidies ........ May 1960 
Changing Livestock Farmer ....... -July 1960 
What's Your Son Going Te Do .....July 1960 
How Much Pay For Land ......... 1 
Whose Feet in Trough ............ Sept. 1960 
Handle Livestock With Care ...... Sept. 1960 
Time Saving Machines Pay ........ Oct. 1960 
When Profitable to Mechanize ..... Oct. 1960 
Manure Lagoons ..........sse0005 Oct. 1960 
Why Automate? ..........se0000. Oct. 1960 
Principles of Push Button Farming ..Oct. 1960 
Human Engineering .............. Oct. 
Don't Do Hard Way ...........+.. 

ABC of Chore Power ............. 

These, Too, Are Farm Tools ........ 

Farming in 1970 ...-...-.seeenee 

How You Stack Up On Profits 

Farm Operating Budget ........... Nov 
Corporation Farming? ...........+ 

Is Promotion The Answer .., ‘ 
Carry Enough Insurance?....... .. Nev. 1960 
Cut Costs That Cut Profits ........Nov,,1960 
Destroy Farm Surpluses? .........Nov. 1960 
Solve Problems in Six Steps ..... --Dec. 1960 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 

Aeorate Stored Grain ............ April 1 


Four-Wheel Drive Tractors .........May 1 

Flail Type Field Chopper ..........July 1960 
Managing Farm Machinery ........July 194° 
Thinking About Bigger Tractor .. 1960 








ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 


Modern Beef Equipment .......... Oct 
Farm Environment Electric Motors . .Oct. 
Plan A Water System ..........-- Nov. 
LP Gas, How To Handle ........ Nov. 
Importance of Barn Ventilation ....Dec. 
FEEDS 

Rumen Revolution ............+++- Feb 
Minerals in Ration ........ -+++-March 
Corn Alone, Expensive Ration ....April 
Feed High Moisture Corn ........ April 
Use of Feed Additives ............ July 
Shale 8 Ge GARR ccccccvcccccecess Oct. 
Figure Winter Feed Needs ........ Nov 
Fow! Manure, Cattle Feed ........ Nov 
Ditch Old Feeding Ratios ......... Nov. 
Future for Medicated Feeds .......Dec. 
FERTILIZERS 

Manure Worth $500 .........-..+- Feb 
Does Fertilizer Harm Soil? ........ Feb 
Fertilize, Analyze, Better Forage .March 
Plant Food Corn Absorbs ........ April 
Fertilize For Efficient Crops ...... April 
Right Place for Starter Fertilizer ..April 
Hidden Hunger in Crops .......... May 
Fertilizer Wheat Plot Tests ........ Dec 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 

Coming — Hay Wofer Machines ...Feb 
Inoculation Costs Little, Pays Lot .March 
Plant Corn Solid for Green Feed ..Anril 
New Haying Methods .........- . -May 
Why Condition Hay .......+...+++- July 
Getting Most From Grassland wanes Nov 
Start Right With Pigs ............ Feb 
Artificial Insemination, Swine ..... Feb. 
How to Take Backfat Measurement March 
Baby Pig Diseases ............- March 
Comparing Swine Breeds ........ March 
Disease-Free Hogs ...........+.-+- March 
Reneat Breeder Sows Expensive Aoril 
Whot's Ahead in Hogs ...........-. May 
Feeding Hogs .....-.eeeccececcees July 
Cool on More ‘Profits PTTTTTTTT rT. 
Roughage For Sows, Gilts ........ Sept 
What Do Piqs Inherit ............ Sept 
Keep Megs Cool ...ccccccccccsces Sept. 
Farmer Desiqned Automation ...... Oct. 
Take Carry Out of Hog Feeding ....Oct 
Moanogement Adult Boors ......... Nov 
Most Profitable Hoq System ....... Nov 
Planned Parenthood ..............Dec 
Hog Cholera ..... C6occecevocceese Dec. 
wg L INSECTICIDES 

The ‘*F © Fy ccoce eaenesess —— 
Corn th 1 errr. April 
Corn Seed Treatments ...........-- April 
Corn Insect Control Program ...... Anril 


Nematode Trouble Increasing ...... 
Rust Alarms Protect Corn ..........M 
Strides In Insecticides ............ 


PASTUR‘S 

Fertilize. Analvze, Better Forage .March 
Green Chopping, Rotational Grazing May 
Sudon Grass - Hot Weather ins. ...May 
Getting Most From Grassland ......Nov. 


POULTRY 

14 Hours A Day Laying ..........Peb. 
Spraying Keeps Eggs Fresh ......March 
Retter Poultry Feed Efficiency .....April 
Pests Thrive in Sun -duly 





Best Time Start Broilers .......... Sept. 1960 
What's Ahead for Poultrymen -Sept. 1960 
Feed Automation — Turkeys ...... Oct. 1960 
Antibiotics for Poultry ............ Dec. 1960 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

i CC cp tecreeneesoeeke Feb. 1960 
Creep Feeding Lambs .......... March 1960 
Rotational Creep Grazing Lambs ..April 1960 
Insecticides To Use ......... ++++-May 1960 
Sheep Foot Rot Control ...... «+++-May 1960 
Ewe Management secceuooee ++eeeeduly 1960 
Change in Lamb Grades. henner Sept. 1960 
Low Cost Lambing Pens ........... Oct. 1960 
SE I ne ae a weed Nov. 1960 
How To Help Ewe in Difficulty ....Dec. 1960 
SILAGE 

Planning a New Silo ............ April 1960 
Make Good Corn Silage ........ April 1960 
Bruised vs. Coarse Forage Silage ..May 1960 
Tae Ce COR ccasoensekee .--Sept. 1960 
Make More Sense with Silage ....Sept. 1960 
All Silage and Automatic ......... Oct. 1960 
SOILS 

Does Fertilizer Harm Soil? ........ Feb. 1960 
Soil Testing, Real Private Eye .-April 1960 
Deep Rooted Plants Onen Soil ....April 1960 
Compaction, No. 1 Problem .......July 1960 
Soil Molds — Friend or Foe ...... Oct. 1960 
Good Land Forming .............- Nov. 1960 
He Saves The Soil ......... Cossens Dec. 1960 
PE Giscsanen paAeeetee oa -Dec. 1960 
VETERINARY 

How To Clip Pig Teeth ........... Feb. 1960 
ey WE” GE sicccesocsseesccoed Feb. 1960 
Take and Read Backfat ......... March 1960 
What Makes Animal Eat ........ March 1960 
Dehorn ‘em When Young ........ March 1960 
Question of Antibiotics ........... April 1960 
Sheep Foot Rot Control ....... ..-May 1960 
Will Vaccination Lick Mastitis? ....May 1960 
Tips For Livestock Health .......... July 1960 
Cattle Lice — Snray Now ........ Nov. 1940 
Catarrhal Fever Cause Trouble ..... Dec. 1960 
Rhinotracheitis Hardest in Winter ..Dec. 1960 
Guard Aga'nst Rabies ............ Dec. 1960 
Water Belly, Steer Killer .......... Dec. 1960 
Beware Livestock Poisons ..... ----Dec. 190 
Animal Diseases You Can Catch ....Dec. 1960 
How To Handle The ‘‘Downer’’ ....Dec. 1940 
Future for Medicated Feeds ........ Dec. 1960 
Se CE. 5:5.90645400% 60 ¢008000% Dec. 1940 
Caste Gar Bele Cow oo cccccccecess Dec. 1960 
Crooked Calf Disease ............. Dec. 1960 
Tranquilizers Helpful Tool ...... .-Dec. 1960 
WEEDS 

New Granular Weed Killers ..... March 1960 
White Death for Canadian Thistle .May 1940 
fs 4 See ay 1940 
Wettable Powder in Weed Sproyers “July 1960 
MISCELLANEOUS 

How To Tra'n Yur Dog .......... Fah 1940 
Farm Tour of Russia ...... ° March 1960 
15-Acre Farm in France ......... Arr'! 1940 
Remember Those Horse Stories .....Mey 1960 
How To Select ao Horse ..........Sent. 1940 
Them, A Bem Dery .ccocecccesess Sent. 1960 
How Much Is A Bushel ........... Nov. 1940 
love Of Land Built King Ranch ....Nov. 1940 
Use Chemicals Safely ...... esses Doe. 1960 
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FARMER'S DIGEST 
CUTTER-CLEANER- 
SCRAPER TOOL 


Cleans spreader beaters. Scrapes plow and cultivator shovels. Cuts 
weeds and briars. Open bales. Cutlery steel head has knife-sharp cut- 
ting hook, broad scraping edge. 20” long. Hanger, hardwood handle. 
Order one from Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, for each tractor. 
$1.69 each. Two for $3.00. 
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Knife, _ Illustrated | Sss55 
Instructions, Lanyard, | verze: 
Extra Blades. = ; 





Do your own castrating and do it right. Half a litter or one calf 
pays for this kit. The new Castra-Knife is a sharp, handy, safe razor- 
blade cutter. Unlike old type castrators, it is always super sharp for a 
fast, sanitary, humane job. It is safer for you and the animal because 


blade sets to limit depth of cut, also retracts and is shielded when not 
in use, 


Authorities say illustrated instructions are best ever prepared 
covering old scrotal sac operation and new college-approved, simpli- 
fied ventral incision method. Plastic lanyard cord with swivel suspends 
knife from clothing to free hands between operations. Saves time and 
avoids contamination. Kit also includes five extra blades and a plastic 
case. Order from this ad. Send only $1.29 to Farmer’s Digest. Postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

















NEW FARMER'S DIGEST 


BABY PIG LITTER FEEDER 


Start pigs on new creep feeds as 
early as possible to make money with 
hogs. This new feeder fits in corner of 
the pig creep near the heat lamp to 
start pigs eating as young as five days. 
Helps you get fast, low cost gains. 
Feeder front panel adjusts to allow a 
little or a lot of feed in 
pan. Saves feed, avoids 
waste. When litters run 
together four single 
feeders make one large 
feeder. Complete in- 
structions. 


4 FEEDERS only 
$9.85 Postpaid 














FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 
8 Files, Only $2.95 Postpaid 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and FILES AVAILABLE 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense (Order by number) 


- Contents: (You fill in) 
. Agricultural Bulletins 


records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7" 
deep. Specify files desired by number. Send check 


to address below. + ae Hao 


. Machinery Manuals 
Swine Records 


. Livestock Records 


LeENOUAWN— 


Especially for Farmer's Digest — 13. Breeding Records 
14. Soil Records 
Special file holds one year of Farmer's 15. Poultry Recordr 


ly indexed library of a one 17. 4-H Records 
year subscription. Has ad- 18. F. F. A. Records 


der with other files listed 21. Cancelled Checks 
at right or send 50c for 22. Kitchen File 
one file, $1 for three. 23. Comic Books 





Crop and Field Records 
- Paid Bills and Receipts 
. Unpaid Bills, Receipts 
. Cow Production Records 


12. National Geographic 
Digest. Makes a 1000-page, complete- 16. Social Security Records 


vantages over binding that 19. Veterinary information 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 20. Government Programs 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Farmer's Digest Farm Account System 
Lets Your Bank Keep Your Books 


Saves time and taxes. Here’s how it works: 
You deposit all farm income, using the handsome, 
i cloth-bound Easy Way Deposit Book instead of 
your old bank book. Opposite the teller’s entries, 
you jot down where money came from in ample | __rarmer's 
space provided. To record expenses, pay every- pe BOOK 
thing possible by check and note cash spent in 
handy forms provided. Thus, at end of year, you 





r have accurate substantiated records to summarize ila 
i in the 48-page Easy-Way Account Book. Regular | ‘ime & 


$1.95. Special Price $1.00. 











: New Corn Grower's Check Tape 
















1 This new idea helps 
} you use latest approv- 
ed practices to grow r TABLET Rem trsagh Seed Tos | NS 
ee erneis in 27+ 2-5 Ow 
| more corn. Does four | | CHECK Your Planter Ses igus povdere can | SAO fi 
: ss err EULER eee ce eka ae 
| jobs in a jiffy: (1) 4= Toit 
| checks planter drop to make sure you plant enough seed, (2) counts 


stand per acre when corn comes up, (3) estimates yields before pick- 
ing, (4) tells bushels your picker left in field. To read tape, just lay 
along row and count seed, plants or ears. For seed count, operate 


; planter on hard lane. 108”. Only $1.29 postpaid. 








- Book: ‘Developing A Profitable 

ds Dairy Herd" 

ts 

i Book tells whole story of how experts at 

rds Carnation Milk Farms built a record-break- 
ing herd . . . revealing secrets every dairy- 
man can use. Covers everything — buildings, 
breeding, diseases, feeds, feeding, manage- 

ords | ment veterinary treatment. Brings practical 

™ help to overcome dairy problems. Well illus- 

ns trated. Cloth. 224 pages. Regular price 





$3.50. Special price $1.75 postpaid. 


™* 


Yrder From — Farmers’ Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Management Tool 
for Swine Growers — 


T p 3 i) 
PIG WEIGHING WPE SSEr. Ss 


Use this tape to check weights frequently and make more money 
from hogs. Select best doers for breeding. Get best gains from feeders. 
Sell at weights to top the market. Accurately estimates weight by using 
both length and heartgirth measurements. 60” long, heavy cloth. 
Money back guarantee. Each $1.59, 3 for $4.49, 12 for $16.95. Write: 
Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 























New Easy 
Way to — 


Beef Cattle 


New, low cost tape makes 
it easy to accurately esti- 
mate the weight of your 
cattle. Tested at an ex- 
periment station, scale 
and tape weights differed 
less than 2% on total 
weight of 38 head. Use it 
to keep track of daily gain. Use it also to “weigh” fed cattle and mar- 
ket for the most profit. For cattle from 82 to 1888 pounds. One side 
estimates weight of fed cattle. Other side for feeder, beef breeding and 
crossbred cattle. To use, just place around heart girth, pull tight, and 
read correct scale. 108” long, strong, plastic coated fabric in double 
thickness. Money back guarantee. Each $1.59, 3 for $4.49, 12 for 
$16.95. 


fADpMmCcH or ¢ ’ ; co Ff m. ‘ . 
ORDER FROM ARMER'’S DIGEST, F Ath Wis 
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